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252 ‘your project is blouses 
254 aeee/ | " ’ . 
255 JWise’ Selection is Your Protection 
257 FASHION—This is the big fashion year of the blouse. It may 
258 be prim, tailored Gibson Girl, Godey-print inspired, 
or look like the top of a formal. 
259 
WARDROBE—Variable of the wardrobe, the blouse rises to any 
260 occasion. It softens the classic tailored suit, shows only its collar 
261 above the high buttoned suit-dress, or teams gaily 
262 with the ballerina skirt. f 
263 
265 FABRIC—The selection for blouses is high, wide, and handsome. 
68 Tailored broadcloth, crisp taffeta, soft crepes, and airy sheers 
find expression in stripes, plaids, checks, polka dots, and prints. 
The one constant to guide your choice is a fabric 
with qualities you can count on. 
230 
34 Fabrics made of Bemberg* rayon yarn are 
3.6 certified by the U. S. Testing Company for 
72 fabric construction... shrinkage... color fastness ... 
76 seam slippage... tensile strength. Fabric care 
78 is indicated on the Bemberg tag. 
96 Look for the Bemberg tag with its assurance — 
| of serviceability on ready-made blouses... or ask FABRIC 1s 
the fabric salesperson when buying MADE Of 
material by the yard BEMB G 
, AYON YARN ® 
— m i 
Use Coupon Service Section, this issue, to send for 45 ruuy 
FREE swatch of Bemberg blouse fabric . . . educational ME US Testing ARLE By 
information . . . student helps. . . Spring style chart. 
“ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU ~ 7 
out 
. BEMBE RG 
of . 
fice . 
— *Bemberg is the registered trade name of the American t of Fiayon Wine 
Bemberg Corporation, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. : 
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Practicalities 





HEN April's showers turn to May 

flowers and you feel like the girl 

dreaming on the cover of this mag- 
azine, it’s time to plan your summer va- 
cation. If you yearn to travel and yet 
summer school beckons, too, be smart 
and do both. Select a school ’way across 
the country from home and work. Jour- 
ney to the Northeast or the Deep South 
or Way Out West, to the Central Region 
or over the border to Canada. Make 
your horizon unlimited. 


4 


Within the past few years there has 
been an appreciable change in the in- 
comes of both urban and rural fami- 
lies. This has resulted in a different pat- 
tern of family spending. On pages 238- 
240 we bring you statistics on The City 
Worker's Family Budget as presented 
by the United States Department of 
Labor and The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Last fall Ruth Freegard, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education in 
Lansing, Michigan, and Educational 
Advisor to this magazine, called to my 
attention the teacher’s need for infor- 
mation on better methods of teaching 
home economics to handicapped pupils. 
She mentioned particularly the study 
made by Vera Smeltzer for her Masters 
thesis at the Colorado State College. 

Vera Smeltzer is a homemaking teach- 

» er and = guidance 
worker at Mesick 
Consolidated 
Schools in Michi- 
gan. She also works 
in the Home and 
Family Living Pro- 
gram which is a 
part of the Com- 
munity School 
, Service Program 

Vera Smeltzer and in Regional 
Home Economics Curriculum Planning. 
Early teaching experience in orthopedic 
classes has proved valuable in her home- 
making classes and gave the idea for 
the survey described in her article, 
Guidance and Counseling of Physically 
Handicapped Students, on pages 242 
and 243. 

Miss Smeltzer holds a BS degree from 
Michigan State Normal College and an 
MA from Colorado A & M College with 
a major in Guidance and Counseling. 

Don’t miss Marion Ball Wilson’s fas- 
cinating illustrated story of her favorite 
hobby—dolls. This is the third in a 
series of articles by home economists 
who find pleasure, relaxation and 
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friends in the pursuit of their hobbies. ho 


We are all constantly on the alert for 
new ideas. In clothing classes particu- 
larly there is need for new sources of 
inspiration. On page 247 you will find 
some interesting suggestions in Make It 
From Drapery Fabrics. 

Before fabrics reach the consumer, 
the designer must have a source of in- 
spiration. Frequently this source is 
found in museums. A current exhibit 
at the Costume Institute of the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York City, 
titled “From Casablanca to Calcutta” 
displays modern fabrics along with the 
original source objects. Turn to pages 
248 and 249 for a glimpse of this ex- 
hibit. 

Easter has passed but we still have 
a stray bunny to pull out of the hat 
for you—and another style show for you 
—The Magic Hat by Mary P. Love on 
page 250. The author, a Youngstown 
clothing teacher, says, “Each year our 
department is requested to give a style 
show for the May PTA meeting. After 
doing this for several years we ran out 
of plays syitable for our purpose so we 
decided to write one.’’ Miss Love is a 
graduate of Kent State University and 
has also attended Youngstown College, 
the University of Colorado, the United 
States Testing Company’s summer work- 
shop and the Pentland School of Handi- 
crafts in the North Carolina moun- 
tains. 

We may be a little early with the 
May flowers but it’s never too early to 
look Pink as a Daisy, Fresh as a Rose 
says our Beauty and Good Grooming 
Editor, Mary Brown, on page 251. 

Textile teachers will be interested in 
the report on the Related Arts Confer- 
ence in the News Note Section, page 
230, by Erna M. Karolyi and Elizabeth 
W. Gray, teachers in the School of 
Home Economics, Pratt Institute. Mrs. 
Gray who heads the housing department 
lists as her hobbies “reading anything 
and everything from Detective stories to 
history, furniture refinishing and two 
grandchildren.” Miss Karolyi combines 
creative art work with teaching. 

Christine Finlayson, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics Education in North 
Dakota and Educational Advisor to 
PHE, knows a good thing when she sees 
it. She saw-a particularly good demon- 
stration given by Louisan Mamer at 
North Dakota’s four spring conferences 
last year. On her recommendation we 
asked Miss Mamer of REA to describe 
Methods of Teaching Home Use of Elec- 
tricity for readers of this magazine. Her 






Letters to the Editor 


... IT am a trained dietetian (training 
at Glasgow and West of Scotland Col- 
lege of Domestic Science). Before my 
marriage I taught in this country and 
since then I have been doing voluntary 
work amongst women and girls. As you 
possibly know, this is a young country 
and our twenty million Africans are 
definitely suffering growing pains. Any 
work that can be done to help them is 
really worth-while. Through the Girl 
Guide movement, vocational training is 
given to girls: short courses held during 
school holidays for girls who attend 
schools which have no domestic science 
teachers and adult education classes for 
wives of laborers, these latter being 
mostly completely illiterate and very 
often also bound by fetish beliefs. They 
wish to learn but many times their en- 
thusiasm is misdirected. I feel that 
many of your charts and pamphlets will 
help to act as visual aids to learning 
and as you know, especially with illiter- 
ates, seeing and doing are the quickest 
and soundest methods to use. 

Mary M. Brown 


c/o Agricultural Department 
Calabar, Nigeria, British West Africa 





two-part article opens on page 252. 

Current research on the effect of diet 
on cancer growth is discussed in the 
article, Nutrition and Cancer, on page 
258, by Helen N. Kingsley who did 
work for her Masters degree at the 
McArdle Laboratory for Cancer Re- 
search. 

Into the kitchen again we go with 
Lily Haxworth Wallace for A Canning 
Preview, page 259. On the following 
page, Eva F. Montgomery discloses What 
a College Girl Should Know to be 
a Good Waitress. 

Avocados, potatoes and poultry have 
vied with a new husband for Evelyn 
Platt Larson’s time and attention dur- 
ing the past months. Some of the re- 
sults of her findings are disclosed on 
pages 261, 262 and 263, respectively. 

Let’s Look at Equipment says Marion 
Cronan on page 265. Then she unveils 
several pieces on pages 266, 267 and 
268. This article prefaces our monthly 
feature, Menus and Quantity Recipes 
for the School Lunch. 
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News Notes 





ATIONAL Home Demonstration 
week will be observed this year from 
May 2 to 8 by the three and one- 
half million rural women who are taking 
part in home demonstration work of the 
Cooperative Extension Service. ‘The 
theme for the week’s observance is To- 
day’s Home Builds Tomorrow’s World. 

During this week homemakers will 
survey their work of the past year, study 
the special needs of their own communi- 
ties, of the Nation, and of the world 
and will try to assess the resources open 
to them in bettering today’s home for 
a better world of tomorrow. Aiding the 
homemakers in their survey will be the 
more than 3000 full-time home demon- 
stration agents, joint employees of the 
local county governments, the land- 
grant colleges and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Many of the challenges facing today’s 
home require concerted action by the 
whole community. Home demonstration 
women are taking a leading part in se- 
curing such community needs as safe 
drinking water, a town library, recrea- 
tion parks, rural hospitals and school 
lunch programs. 

Tomorrow's world will depend not 
only on the homes of our own country 
but on those of other countries as well. 
To promote an understanding among 


the homemakers of other countries, Ne- 
braska women raised money to bring a 
Chinese student here to study home 
economics at the University of Nebraska. 
An Arkansas Club adopted a Dutch 
orphan. A Norwegian family gets its 
support from Vetal, South Dakota, and 
an Oregon club has adopted a family in 
Greece and one in Norway. A West 
Virginia club exchanges a club program 
with a country woman’s club in Eng- 
land. Rural women in Morgan County, 
Colorado, have sent 4,404 garments to 
war-torn areas in Europe. 


Related Arts Conference 

The School of Home Economics at 
Pratt Institute served as hosts to the 
Related Arts Conference on February 
12-14, 1948. The department heads and 
instructors who attended the meetings 
are teaching various phases of art in the 
heme economics departments of twenty- 
three eastern colleges, institutes and uni- 
versities. 

The purpose of this conference was 
to consider how we, as teachers, may 
broaden and deepen the art experiences 
of our students, to. more fully develop 
the selective and creative abilities of the 
individual and the family. 

The three-day conference was planned 
with the locale of the city and its rich 





A photographic display at the Related Arts Conference Key Exhibit held at 
Pratt Institute showed these models designed by the class in window display 
and other classroom activities. Photographs were taken by Walter Civardi 
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Dates to Remember 

April 11-17—Pan American Week 

April 14-17—National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation Convention and Exposition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 24-31—National Baby Week 

May 1—May Day 

May 1—Child Health Day 

May 9—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 20—Father’s Day 

June 21-24—Thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 5-9—National Education Associa- 
tion Meetings, Cleveland 

July 7-10—Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica National Convention, Kansas City 

August 23-27—Biennial Canadian Home 
Economics Association Convention, 
Calgary, Alberta 

September 6—Labor Day 

October 18-22—American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, Boston 

November 29-December 4—American 
Vocational Association Convention, 
Milwaukee 





stimulating facets utilized as_ inspira- 
tion and information. At Pratt Insti- 
tute the group visited classes in session 
and exhibits of students’ work. A key 
exhibition of large photographs _illus- 
trated how Pratt is using art experiences 
in the various home economics courses. 
Based on a freshman course in art, 
further experiences are gained in home 
furnishing, housing, costume design and 
even in the selection and arrangement 
of foods and table services. 

The speakers were selected with the 
group’s needs and interests in mind. 
Mr. Konrad Wittman of Pratt Institute 
spoke on the methods he applies in 
teaching interior decoration. To demon- 
strate, groups of three slides were pro- 
jected simultaneously, thereby present- 
ing an opportunity for comparative 
criticism. 

In a talk given at her studio, indus- 
trial designer Eva Zeisel analyzed the 
development of contemporary design 

(Continued on page 232) 
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vee Child Care and Family Health Programs 
“ ‘J = 
“BABY CARE FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT” 
To aid you in child care training classes, this program 
provides the latest information on infant nutrition, the 
primary rules of cleanliness and timely facts on the baby’s 
rest needs. 
> You will find the five instructor manuals and illustrated 
> wall charts invaluable in your instruction. They cover the 
following subjects: 
1. Introduction to Baby Care 
2. Bathing the Baby 
3. Feeding the Baby 
\sso- 4. First Solid Foods 
ion, 5. Baby’s Rest and Sleep 
~ For your pupils, as an additional facility, ten leaflets 
digesting each subject are provided. You may secure addi- 
tional leaflets free of charge on request for larger or new 
classes. Use the coupon below to order your program or, 
if you have the set, additional leaflets. 
eet- 
nics 
ota “HEALTH PROTECTION 
ig THROUGH CLEANLINESS IN THE HOME” 
If you teach family health classes, you realize the im- 
ner- portance of hygienic cleanliness in the home. This vital 
city subject is thoroughly presented in the program, “Health 
me Protection Through Cleanliness in the Home.” For your 
on, use, the set includes an 8-page manual, four large illus- 
trated wall charts for display, and Home Cleanliness Notes 
to provide you with up-to-the-minute news in health pro- 
$0- tection. Twenty-five digest leaflets are included in the set 
for the use of your classes. (If you wish additional leaf- 
an lets, they are available free of charge on request.) 
on, ie eit . 
NEW—Instructors in institutional management will find 
sie the new 4-page bulletin of value in instructing kitchen 
a employees in sanitary cleaning methods. 
sti- Send for this Free material today— 
on Fill in the coupon below to secure your free programs in Child 
cey Care and Family Health and return it to us at once, 
us- 
es kerr er err rer err corr cc loc COUPON ------------------- 
3 Bureau of Educational Services,  easliasiesg 
he A department of The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 
” 401 Broadway, 
“a New York 13, N. Y. 
. Please send me free of charge the following programs: 
€ 
d. yee ee eee eee ena Gomror = aaactlewowes ~ == fence ne cnceses 
te (Sets ) (Leaflets) 
in “Health Protection Through Cleanliness in the Home” —~—......eeeeee st tet te eee e nee 
n- (Sets) (Leaflets ) 
2 ee Miaaibadh ei bacniesin << 9c vtede in ges pacassenqeces ee Te CPTTTT EET Torre rT Terre re 
it- (Please Print) 
ve 
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Combine Study 








SCHOOL of 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 
at OREGON 
STATE 

| COLLEGE | 


FIELDS OF STUDY 
FOODS AND NUTRITION— 


Teaching Problems in Foods, Recent 
Advances in Science of Cookery and 
Nutrition. 

CLOTHING AND TEXTILES— 
Clothing Construction, Costume Design, 
Tailoring, Advanced Textiles. 


INSTITUTION ECONOMICS— 
HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION— 


Home Management House, Nurséry School, 
Family Relationships, Seminar in 
Functional Housing. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 


Undergraduate Courses, In-Service Training, 
Graduate Study. 


SIX WEEKS 
June 15—July 23 


FIVE WEEKS 
July 24—Aug. 27 


Combine study 
withsummercom- 
fort and recrea- 
tion along the 
“Air Conditioned” 
Oregon Coast on 
the spacious cam- 
pus of O6C. 











VISITING INSTRUCTORS 

DR. MARION C. PFUND, Professor of 
Foods and Nutrition, Cornell. 

MRS. JUSTINE O'REILLY, Asst. Professor 
Home Economics Education, Purdue. 

MRS. EVELYN SWAIN ROTH, Asst. State 
Supervisor Home Economics Education 
in Oregon. 

Others still to be added, plus a strong resident 
staff. 





GRADUATE STUDY. Sequence of graduate 
courses available in all fields leading to mas- 
ter’s degree with attendance at successive 
summer sessions. 


For further information write 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of 
Higher Educetion 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 230) 
trends, and exhibited her various crea- 
tions in ceramics and plastics. 

Mr. Charles Robertson of Pratt Insti- 
tute gave a stimulating talk on how 
Metropolitan New York is used as a 
laboratory in teaching, illustrating his 
approaches with the work of his  stu- 
dents. He distributed lists of exhibit 
materials which are available on re- 
quest to out-of-town schools and _ col- 
leges. 

To demonstrate a practical aspect of 
the conference the foods classes at Pratt 
were responsible for a reception, and 
the catering, to the delegates and facul- 
ty. The students also prepared and 
served a buffet luncheon which was fol- 
lowed by a coffee hour at the Home- 
making House. 

The delegates saw contemporary fur- 
niture on display at Knoll Associates 
and colorful textiles at Goodall Fabrics, 
Inc. 

At the dinner meeting, the various 
delegates presented reports on the 
diversified art activities in which their 
schools engage. This session served as 
a clearing house for ideas and stimu- 
lated individual and group thinking. 

This was the third successive meeting 
of the steadily growing conference. The 
idea was initiated by a small group of 
Land Grant Colleges and the first meet- 
ing was held in 1945 at Pennsylvania 
State College, with Miss Amy Gardner 
as chairman. 

The members of the Conference be- 
lieve that the small group facilitates a 
stimulating exchange of ideas, and they 
encouraged the formation of similar 
regional groups. 

A circulation of photographic and 
slide material, showing the development 
of art projects and the broadening of 


| student experiences in the different col- 


leges, was urged. 

With full recognition of the richness 
of opportunity offered by the Metro- 
politan area, it was agreed that the 
beauty of the environment of the col- 
lege campus and smaller town is fre- 
quently even more conducive to inti- 
mate discussion within the group and a 
challenge to ingenuity and imagination 
within the college. 

Submitted by 


EvizaBpetH W. Gray and ERNA KAROLYI 


$1000 Prize Contest 

This is the year for contests, it seems, 
and those designed for teachers are espe- 
cially stimulating. The Project in Ap- 
plied Economics, sponsored by the 
American Association of Teachers Co!- 
leges, is searching for good teaching ma- 
terial which may be used as school read- 
ers for boys and girls from grades one 
through twelve. The material should be 
planned to help children utilize the re- 


sources around them to improve their 
food, clothing, shelter and health. 

This an ideal opportunity for teach. 
ers in close contact with actual com- 
munity needs to create teaching mate. 
rial which fits the problems of their own 
localities. For example, a story of how 
Dick and Betty planned a_ vegetable 
garden would fit the social customs, the 
dietary lacks and the climate and soil 
conditions of the region where the read- 
er is to be used. About one hundred of 
these readers have been published dur. 
ing the time that the Project in Applied 
Economics has been in operation. Print- 
ing and distributing of these supple. 
mentary readers has been done on a 
non-profit basis. The Project hopes to 
uncover new talent and to encourage 
practical contributions. 

First prize in the contest is $500; sec. 
ond prize, $250; third prize, $150; fourth 
prize, $100. For information about en- 
tering the contest write to the Editor, 
Applied Economics, 280 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 16, N. Y., before May 
15, 1948. Contest closes October 1, 1948 
and winners will be announced in De. 
cember. 

The Winner 

Belle Lowe, research professor in the 
Foods and Nutrition Department of 
Iowa State College, has been selected 
the first recipient of the Andrew Cristie 
Award for making the most outstanding 





contribution to egg and poultry research 
during the past ten years. Presentation 
of the award—a $500 cash prize and a 
scroll—was made to Miss Lowe by Dr. 
J. Holmes Martin, head of the Poultry 
Department of Purdue University and 
chairman of the national Cristie award 
committee, at the Poultry and Egg Na 
tional Board all-industry annual meet 
ings in Chicago. 

The award will be presented annual- 
ly for the next four years. Competitions 
for the 1948 award are now open and 
details and application blanks are avail- 
able on request from the Technical Ad- 
visory Committee of the Poultry and 
Egg National Board. 


From Here to There— 

Gertrude Bailey is now the New York 
representative for the Industrial and 
Public Relations Department of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company. She was 
formerly with the William Esty Adver 
tising Company, and has also been won 
an’s page editor of the New York World- 

(Concluded on page 290) 
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ay You get new appliances each year 
for 5 years for the one special low 
price of the original equipment. 
Even though you have a limited 


os fi, 

iristie : . ‘4 

ding budget you can provide your stu 
dents with the newest equipment 
annually, and of the quality re- 
quired to withstand hard service. 


A complete group of major appli- 
ances...everything you need in your 
laboratory ... is available on one 
simple contract from one source. 


The plan offers easier teaching . 
not only through up-to-date equip- 
ment but also through practical 
teaching aids which are offered 
with the appliances. 
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Books in Review 








Encyclopedia of Cooking 
By Meta Given 
J. G. Ferguson, Chicago 
Price $10.00 Pp. 1698. 1947 


This two-volume modern encyclopedia 
of cooking is thrilling to behold. From 
colorful dust covers through recipe, 
menu and food preparation sections the 
photographic illustrations are superb, 
and so are the captions which call atten- 
tion to important points, including tex- 
tures of food. These photographs, sup- 
plementing sound text, give ideas for 
service and garnishes and show clearly 
standards for good food products. 

The ninety-odd pages of menus for 
breakfasts, lunches and dinners the year 
around are, according to the author, 
“not meant to be followed explicitly. 
You may want to vary them, to exer- 
cise your own imagination and _ingen- 
uity and to adapt them to your family’s 
preferences and to the food supply avail- 
able to you.” 

A sixty-six page index makes all of 
the information in these two volumes 
easy to find. Charts and tables giving 
latest information on vitamin content, 
caloric values, guides for buying, can- 
ning and freezing, etc., are also of value 
for easy reference. 

Although the price of this encyclo- 
pedia may seem steep, we believe that 
it is well worth the money. The subject 
matter is well presented and exception- 
ally broad; the information, accurate 
and up to date. 


The Home Institute 
Cook Book 
Compiled by the Herald Tribune 
Institute 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y.C. 

Price $3.00 Pp. 1107 1947 

Bulk in reading matter seems to have 
extended to cook books, if this 1107 
page volume is any indication. How- 
ever, the contents will probably prove 
more digestible than many works of fic- 
tion of equal size. 

The Home Institute Cook Book is a 
revision of America’s Cook Book, pub- 
lished in 1937, but a revision so com- 
plete, due to the development of new 
techniques and methods, that it is in 
reality a new book and one you will 
want on your book shelf. The recipes 
are printed in large, bold type that 
makes them easy to follow as you work, 
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which is not always the case with cook 
books, as we well know. And, of course, 
each recipe has been tested and is as 
nearly foolproof as it is possible to 
make the printed word. Recipes and di- 
rections include pressure saucepan cook- 
ery, home freezing of fruits, vegetables, 
etc., as well as the more usual types. 
The book is a bit bulky, as indicated 
above, but it does open flat, and it does 
contain a wealth of information. You'll 
need your specs to read the index, 
though, 60 pages of it, which gives you 
some idea of the extent of its contents. 
—Reviewed by Jrssizr A. KNOx 


Nutrition in Health 
and Disease 


By Lenna Cooper, Edith Barber 
and Helen Mitchell 

Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia 

Price $3.50 Pp. 729 1947 


That this book was written by three 
well known authors who give credit to 
several contemporary authorities in spe- 
cific fields for helpfulness in its prepara- 
tion betokens its excellence. Having 
achieved a tenth edition is further evi- 
dence of its merit. 

The text has been completely revised 
and is presented in four parts using the 
double column page. New illustrations 
bring the total to 128 black and white 
and four in colors. New charts, ex- 
panded review questions and reference 
lists are other aids to the student. 

Part I. Principles of Nutrition, treats 
of the history of nutrition and its evolu- 
tion through experimentation and _ re- 
search to its present importance in 
health promotion and medical thera- 
peutics. To discussion of the food nu- 
trients and their function is added a 
new chapter on planning family di- 
etaries. Allowances to meet family needs 
are recommended with suggested menus, 
market orders and economy hints. Chap- 
ters on food hygiene and food-borne 
illnesses emphasize their importance in 
both home and community health. Feed- 
ing in all ages from infancy to old age 
is covered. 

Part II. Diet in Disease. Objectives 
of treatment by diet are outlined,‘ the 
basic principles of hospital standard 
diets are given and ways of modifying 
them to meet the prescribed treatment. 
Developments in recent times, such as 
low sodium in hypertension, and some 
changes in liver and diabetic diets are 


included; also, pertinent points on the 
value of the psychological factor. 

Part III. Food Selection and Prepara- 
tion. An adequate menu for a day im- 
plies more than an adequate amount of 
foods; other considerations are blending 
and contrasting colors, flavors and tex- 
tures and doing it without repetition, 
whether the menu is for a patient or 
for the nurse herself. A wide selection 
of recipes, instruction in cookery terms, 
general rules for measuring, and care of 
dishes and utensils enables the nurse to 
meet the problems of serving suitable 
meals to her patients. . 

Part IV. Tabular Material and Special 
Tests. The customary tables of food 
composition and a tabulation of shorter 
methods when less detailed data will 
suffice; 100 calorie portions of food; 100 
gram portions; tables of vitamin and 
mineral content; sodium content and 
others; simple test for sugar in diabetes 
are among the essential helps in plan- 
ning therapeutic diets set forth in this 
section of the book. 

An extensive bibliography is well 
classified. 

—Reviewed by LuLu G. GRAVES 


New Craft Books 

People—young and old—gain a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction from 
making things even if it’s just a simple 
spool toy for the baby. Many of the 
crafts which were once carried on by 
the homemaker from necessity are today 
revived in hobbies that are both fas- 
cinating and useful. 

The Manual Arts Press of Peoria, IIli- 
nois, has published the following craft 
books during the past year which will 
be helpful to students and_ teachers 
alike. These books are characterized by 
logical sequence of subject material and 
by profuse use of photographs and dia- 
grams to clearly illustrate the crafts be- 
ing discussed. 


Use of Native Craft Materials 


by Margaret Eberhardt Shanklin de- 
scribes projects made with materials that 
are found everywhere in the United 
States. These include straw, corn and 
cornhusks, grass and rushes, clay, and 
materials such as seeds, sawdust and pine 
cones. Information is given on gather- 
ing, preparing and using the materials 
as well as suggested adaptions of designs. 
The chapter on clay and pottery fea- 
(Continued on page 292) 
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HOW RAISINS 


ARE PROCESSED 


HEINZ LESSON 
SERIES 


IN 
FOOD PROCESSINGN. 


Z 








HOW RAISINS BEGAN .. . Centuries ago an 
Egyptian farmer walked through his vineyard 
examining the withered remains of his crop. For 
days the hot sun had beat down unmercifully, and 
the grapes, before they could be harvested, had 
shriveled on the vines. The saddened farmer pulled 
off a few small grapes and put them in his mouth 
... the flavor was delicious! Unconsciously he 
had stumbled upon the delicacy of the raisin— 
“the fruit of the sun” Hereafter, mention of the 


raisin is frequent. The Biblical King David ac- 
cepted raisins as taxes; a Babylonian mortgage, 
dated 430 B.C., called for principle and interest 
to be paid in raisins. Nero feasted on the fruity 
morsels; Medieval housewives clamored for raisins 
at the great fairs. The energy-building value, for 
which we now esteem the raisin, was unknown 
then. But their sunny-sweet flavor, their delicate 
fragrance, and delectable chewiness made them 
favorites for mincemeat and rich pies and puddings. 








HOW RAISINS CAME TO AMERICA .. . It was the 
Phoenicians, daring, courageous travelers of the 
ancient world, who planted the first grape vines 
in the sunny valleys of the Pyrenees. Many cen- 
turies later, Spanish padres carefully cut slips 


from these vines and brought them to California. 
Here, in the hot sun and fertile new soil, the vines 
flourished round the missions. Some of the grapes 
were pressed into juice; what remained were 
dried into raisins. 








HOW RAISINS BECAME THE “GOLD” OF SAN JOAQUIN 
... The forty-niners panned gold in the foothills 
of the snow-capped Sierras flanking the San Joaquin 


HOW RAISINS CAME TO BE PACKED... Raisins 
were originally sold in unwashed clusters; but as 


the demand increased, there developed a need for 
Valley. But by 1860 the gold gave out; so the enter- ~ /- packaging that would insure cleanliness, freshness, 


prising prospectors moved down into the sun-baked 
lowlands—to try their hand at agriculture. They be- 
gan digging irrigation ditches to channel the melted 
snows into the valley. Soon the San Joaquin was 
one of the world’s richest garden spots and grapes 
became its “gold?” Then in September 1873, the 
sun beat down unceasingly. The grapes shriveled 
on the vine. But like the Egyptians, the California —~. 
farmer couldn’t afford to lose his crop. Sq he tried 
shipping it out as raisins instead of fresh grapes. 
A San Francisco merchant created a market over- 
night by promoting them as “Peruvian Delicacies’ 
And a new cash crop was developed. 


“ae! 
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and uniformity of quality. Early in the century 

the name Sun-Maid came to be synonymous with 
= all three. The raisin farmer banded with his neigh- 
bors. The Sun-Maid Raisin Cooperative, with its 
3,000 grower-owners, is the result. Unlike any of 
its smaller predecessors, Sun-Maid sells its raisins 
under a single, nationally advertised brand name. 
It was this recognition of the advantages of co- 
operation that influenced Sun-Maid to choose H. J. 
Heinz Co., makers of the 57 Varieties, as distributor 
of their products. Heinz guarantees a steady flow 
of raisins into retail channels. Sun-Maid insures 
high quality by maintaining exacting standards. 





HOW RAISINS ARE GROWN .. . Today the San Joaquin 
produces the entire raisin output of North America. The 
grape vines are produced from cuttings which are first rooted, 
then transplanted the next year in east-west rows to capture 
maximum sunlight. Vines mature in four years, bear for 
25 to 100 years. The summer sun ripens the grapes, while 
the mountains send melted snow through an extensive 
irrigation system. When ripe, the clusters are picked and 
spread on shallow trays. Bombarded by powerful sun 
and fanned by breezes, they are transmuted into dried, 
fragrant raisins. Their flavor becomes richer and sweeter. 


HOW RAISINS ARE PROCESSED . .. When completely dried, 
the raisins are trucked to the Sun-Maid plant, the world’s 
largest raisin packing establishment. Each shipment is sub- 
jected to rigid tests for moisture and sugar content. Then 
the accepted, top-quality raisins start their half-mile journey 
—through the stemming machine, where blasts of air blow 
away stems and immature berries, past revolving rubber 
blades that flick off cap stems. Inspectors watch the berries 
as they dance by on shaker tables. The slightest difference 
in color, a single tiny stem—they catch them all. Finally the 
plump nuggets are washed, then spun dry. 





HOW RAISINS ARE PACKAGED ... Sparkling 
clean, the raisins are given a final inspec- 
tion, then hurried to the filling machines 
where magic hands deliver 15 ounces of 
raisins into each carton. Mechanically 
sealed, each box is checked for weight. If 
less than 15 ounces, it is automatically 
ejected. Forty-eight of these accepted pack- 
ages are sealed in a shipping case, picked ; 
up and whirled along to the air-tight steri- OZ, dh 


Pd 





HOW RAISINS ARE USED . . . Today’s raisins wear a varied look; 
some come seeded, some seedless. The Seeded Muscat adds savor 
to desserts and hot breads, prevents rapid staling of baked 
goods. Cookies, mincemeat, and fruit cakes get a spicy zest from 
Currants. Sultanas enliven baking. And Thompson Seedless go 
everywhere that raisin richness is called for. Good to eat, raisins 
are good for you, too. Their starches have been transformed by 
sunshine into easily digested fruit sugars that provide a quick 


pick-up energy. Their three-star vitamin content is backed by a 


trio of minerals—iron, phosphorus and calcium—that contribute 












































lizing chamber. .N_ to good blood, strong bones, and sound teeth. 
| Percentage by Weight 
Calories fakes — ——_—_—_—_—__— 
per 100 arbo- 
HOW RAISINS Grams hydrate Crude | Phos- | 
Protein | one man Fat Fiber Ash Calcium phorus Iron Copper 
ENRICH OUR van i ; ee br eee 
292 2.3 69.5 0.5 t.7 2.0 .064 -132 | .00430 | ,00020 
DAILY DIET rare Vitamin Content per 100 Grams, see foctnote Average Portion 
+) or —_— —______— —— - - 
Acid (—) | Nicotinic |! Total Weight in 
© Effect A B, Be Acid | Cc | Calories Measure Grams 
+34.0 Se Se Se nm Ee 14 c. seeded and seedless | 45 

















Vitamin A is expressed in International units, vitamins Bi and B2 in micrograms, and vitamin C and nicotinic acid in milligrams per 100 grams or per 100 ml. of food 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





ADIO as a teaching aid in elemen- 

tary schools is a valuable instrument 

for stimulating pupil creative activ- 
ity, according to Dorothy L. Gilmore, 
teacher in Grant Elementary School, Ta- 
coma, Washington. In the January issue 
of See and Hear magazine she tells how 
a radio project in her class developed 
voice production, reading ability and 
inventiveness. 

In the category of voice production 
she incorporated tone quality, enuncia- 
tion, diction and poise, which included 
posture, quick thinking and an easy 
comfortable manner. 

Reading ability dealt with oral read- 
ing — phrasing, interpretation and ex- 
pression were emphasized to the young 
announcers and actors. Inventiveness— 
the third outcome of using radio in 
teaching—was typified most in the work 
of the sound effects “men.” In one of 
her fifth grade “radio broadcasts” one 
boy found in a science magazine a sug 
gestion for making the sound of skating 
on ice, The effect of a cart rumbling 
over a rocky road was ingeniously 
worked out by another boy. 

Resourcefulness is a quality that 
comes naturally with radio broadcasting. 
This is a teaching aid from which any 
class at any age could derive benefit. 


Institute of Adult Education 

Evaluation of adult films is the topic 
under study at the Columbia University 
Institute of Adult Education. Is the 
film short enough to leave time for 
discussion? Does it present a human 
Does it hold interest? Is it 
easy to understand? These are some of 
the discussion questions used by the 
staff in evaluating the films. The 
project is a significant development in 
adult education. 


problem? 


Photosensitive Glass 

\ new glass has been developed which 
can receive permanent colored photo- 
graphic prints with three dimensional 
effect. The photographic reproductions, 
through prescribed use of ultraviolet 
light and heat, will not fade and are 
safe from any damage except shatter- 
ing the glass. This durability results 
from the fact that the print is inside 
the glass and often permeates the whole 
piece. 

To reproduce a picture, a negative is 
placed on the glass—originally crystal 
clear—and momentarily exposed to ul- 
traviolet light from any of several 
sources, including sunlight, sunlamp or 
arc light. The negative is removed and 
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the photograph developed by raising 
the temperature of the glass to 1,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, New York, developed 
the new product. 


Films from France 

A series of educational films in color, 
the first since the war, have recently 
arrived from France and are ready for 
distribution. The series includes _pic- 
tures on many phases of present-day and 
historical France. The film narration is 
in English but French narration is con- 
templated for the future. 

The two pictures now ready for re- 
lease are Paris—City of Art and Journey 
to Provence. The Paris film presents 
the art and architecture of the city and 
interior scenes of the Louvre. The film 
on Provence depicts scenes in this local- 
ity of Southern France. Simmel-Meser- 
vey, Inc., Beverly Hills, California, is 
distributing the films. 


Cornell Levies Film Fee 

The Film Service of the New York 
State College of Agriculture has found 
it necessary to put into operation « 
schedule of fees for all films not spon- 
sored by the producers. Under their 
former practice they said they could 
not improve or even maintain their 
present standard of service. Some of 
the advantages of the new policy as out- 
lined for the user include: all films will 
be shipped postage or express prepaid, 
thus saving the user the bother of re- 
funding postage or paying for collect 
shipments; the Film Service will be able 





There’s romance in a cup of tea 
and in A Tale in a Teacup re- 
viewed on this page. Tea is har- 
vested by women who nip the 
leaves and gather in baskets. See 
above 






to buy new prints of still popular films 
now showing the effects of years of use; 
they will be able to buy additional 
prints of films in greatest demand; they 
can enlarge their selection by purchase 
of new and desirable films regardless of 
course; service fees will give them some 
revenue for the production of new films 
at Cornell. Film fees on the new sched- 
ule run from fifty cents to three dollars 
per day. If a film is kept additional 
days the charge for each extra day is 
one-half the rate for one day. 

A system of film insurance has also 
been inaugurated at Cornell University. 
Since the borrower is responsible for all 
major damage to a film while it is in 
his care, many users have asked for an 
insurance plan. The new plan makes 
it possible for the borrower to be cov- 
ered to the extent of one hundred dol- 
lars damage for only two dollars a year 
or three dollars for two hundred dollars 
damage. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
A Tale in a Teacup 


16 mm; sound; black and white; 22 
min. Produced for Tea Bureau, Inc. by 
Greenpark Productions of England and 
The World Today, Inc. Available on 
loan from Tea Bureau Film Library, 13 
East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Traces the history of tea from ancient 
China to modern America. It tells how 
tea is planted, cultivated, plucked, proc- 
essed and packaged, and how it should 
be made in the home and in the res- 
taurant. 


Electrical Guide to the Home of Today 
37 color slides with prepared talk; pro- 
duced by the National Adequate Wir- 
ing Bureau, 155 E. 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Displays the safety aspects of home 
wiring in detail. This is a part of the 
modern house every future homemaker 
should understand. 


Jungle Bread 

16 mm., color; 20 min.; Produced by 
Van de Kamp’s Bakeries, 2930 Fletcher 
Drive., Los Angeles 26, California. Of- 
fered free upon request. 

Shows how a primitive people in 
South America obtain their “staff of 
life” by transforming a deadly poison- 
ous root into nutritious bread. 
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pe! New booklet tabulates nutritive values 
the of 41 individual foods, and charts foods 
ker by rank as sources of six chief vitamins, 
three minerals, fat, protein and carbo- 
hydrate. For your free copy, address: 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., AQ 


60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. = 
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Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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of No Other Container Protects Like the Can 
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These charts show what it costs a family of four to live in three of the largest cities of 
the United States. The budget which was developed from a survey of comparative living costs 


in our 34 largest cities is not a 


“subsistence” budget nor a “luxury” budget, but a measure 


of a modest but adequate standard of living. The cost of food is the largest single item in 
the budget. In the 34 cities as a group it ranged in June 1947 from about $1000 in Cincin- 
nati to a little under $1100 in New York and Seattle, that is, a total of approximately $20 
a week, or 23 to 24 cents a meal. This represented a substantial increase from March 1946 
when the totals were $850 in New York, $854 in Seattle and $792 in Cincinnati, or about $15 


a week or 18 cents a meal. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS incorporating BETTER FOOD 


Food totals for the current year will show even greater increases 
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A City Worker's Family Budget 


The material presented in this article is of such importance 


HAT does it cost a worker’s family 

to live in the large cities of the 

United States?” “What are the 
relative differences in living costs be- 
tween cities across the country?” “What 
is the total number of dollars required 
for the average worker to live in these 
cities?” These questions posed by the 
Labor and Federal Security Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives resulted 
in a Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 
living costs in thirty-four large cities of 
the United States. 

The budget which was developed by 
the Bureau from the comparative living 
costs of these large cities is not a “sub- 
sistence” budget, nor a “luxury” budget. 
It is an attempt to describe and measure 
a modest but adequate standard of liv- 
ing. A family of four was used as the 
basis of calculation. It included an em- 
ployed father, a mother not gainfully 
employed, and two children, a girl of 
8 and a boy of 13, both in school. The 
budget was designed to represent the 
estimated dollar cost required to main- 
tain this family adequately—to satisfy 
prevailing standards of what is necessary 
for health, efficiency, the nurture of 
children and participation in commu- 
nity affairs. 

Under the general guidance of a tech- 
nical committee composed of specialists 
and technicians on the subject of family 
living costs,* the Bureau first developed 


_ 


*This article is abstracted from The City 
Worker’s Family Budget as published in the 
February 1948 Monthly Labor Review and from 
information contained in the December 1947 
issue of the Labor Information Bulletin. Por- 
tions are printed here with the permission of 
the Office of Information of the United States 
Department of Labor. The survey was conducted 
by Lester S. Kellogg, Chief of the Prices and 
Cost of Living Branch of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and Dorothy S. Brady, Chief of the 
Cost of Living Division. The Technical Advisory 
Committee consisted of the following members: 
Hazel Kyrk, chairman; Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago. Dorothy Dickins, 
Department of Home Economics, Mississippi Ag- 
riecultural Experiment Station. Amy Hewes, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Economics, Mount Holyoke 
College. Emily H. Huntington, Department of 

onomies, University of California. Samuel Ja- 
cobs, Office of Price Administration, and later 
Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, Congress ef Industrial 
Organizations. L. E. Keller (deceased May 1947), 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Ways Employees. 
Broadus Mitchell, International Ladies’ Garment 

orkers’ Union A.F.L. Howard B, Meyers, Com- 
mittee for Ee i evelop Margaret G. 
eid, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies, USDA, 
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in making home economics courses meet the needs of students 


that we are reprinting it here to assure wider readership 


the items and quantities making up a 
budget for a city worker’s family. Prices 
for these goods and services were then 
obtained and dollar totals worked out 
for the thirty-four large cities covered 
in the BLS consumer price indexes. 
Relative costs were estimated for the 
periods of March 1946 and June 1947. 
Although there have been important in- 


creases in retail prices, especially for 


food, since July 1947, estimates for later 
periods could not be prepared in time 
for this report. 

Wherever available, appropriate scien- 
tific standards were used as a starting 
point in planning the budget. For foods, 
the recommendations of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council set the basic standards of 
nutritional adequacy. For housing, 
standards established by the American 
Public Health Association’s Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing and the 
Federal Public Housing Administration 
were adopted. For clothing and other 
goods and services, lists were based on 
records of actual family purchases ob- 
tained in surveys made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics over a period of 
years by interviews with housewives. 

The budget is considered unique in 
that it represents the actual choices of 
American families. 


The Family’s Level of Living 

The family described in this budget 
survey represents a cross-section of city 
workers. First of all, the family lives 
in a separate house or apartment; there 
are no lodgers or co-tenants and the 
husband has no dependents other than 
his wife and children. The dwelling is 
rented, contains five rooms, including a 
kitchen and bathroom, and is supplied 
with hot and cold running water. There 
is at least one window in each room, 
to give daylight illumination and ven- 
tilation, and electric lighting equipment 


is installed in each room. The heating 
equipment and amount of fuel required 
to maintain an average room tempera- 
ture of 70°F. in winter varies in accord- 
ance with the city’s climate. 

The wife does all the cooking, clean- 
ing and laundry without paid assistance. 
The home is equipped with the usual 
house furnishings and the mechanical 
aids which are considered household 
necessities—a gas or electric cook stove, 
a mechanical refrigerator and a washing 
machine. Some furniture, kitchenware, 
appliances and linens are 
purchased each year to maintain house- 
hold inventories. The budget includes 
the supplies of soap and cleaning mate- 
rials essential to cleanliness. 

The food budget provides specific 
foods and quantities that approximate 
nutritional standards and are typical of 
those purchased by American families 
whose diets are satisfactory according 
to the allowances recommended by the 
National Research Council, They are 
not the selection of experts who may 
know much more about the “best buys” 
in food values than the average house 
wife, but rather what families do eat. 
There are about two hundred different 
foods customarily purchased by Ameri- 
can workers’ families which in the 
budget were combined in twenty-two 
groups. The Bureau selected seventy- 
nine foods for pricing—those which most 
accurately represent the price level of 
all the foods in each group. 

About five per cent of the meals are 
purchased away from home, principally 
lunches. Most of the lunches, however, 
are prepared at home and carried to 
work or school. Two nickel ice cream 
cones, a five-cent candy bar, two bottles 
of soft drinks, and a bottle of beer could 
be purchased each week with the small 
amount allowed for such items. 

The clothing list provides for the 

(Concluded on next page) 


household 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


variations for families in different cli- 
mates. Purchases for the husband in- 
clude one heavy wool suit every two 
years, one light wool suit every three 
years, five shirts and two pairs of shoes 
every year. For the wife, a heavy wool 
coat every four years, four dresses and 
three pairs of shoes each year are in- 
cluded. The boy gets one sweater or 
jacket, two pairs of trousers, three shirts 
and three pairs of shoes each year; the 
girl one snow suit or heavy coat every 
two years, four dresses and four pairs 
of shoes each year. As in the case of 
foods, the specific items may be varied 
within the budget totals to satisfy in- 
dividual family requirements. 

Local transportation needs include 
travel to work and high school and trips 
to downtown shopping areas, churches, 
movies, meetings of organizations and 
social visits. A used automobile is pro- 
vided for some families. The standard 
does not imply that each family must 
have one, but rather that the family uses 
transportation preferred in the area. In 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
for example, most of the travel is by 
public transportation. In other large 
cities the majority of families have a car. 

Other goods and services in the 
budget are classified under the general 
heads of recreation, education, personal 
care, tobacco and communications. The 
modest character of these requirements 
is shown by the following examples. 
The family owns a small radio, buys one 
daily newspaper, including Sunday, and 
thirty-two copies of some popular-priced 
magazine in a year. Movies are attended 
by the husband, wife and daughter once 
in three weeks and by the son once in 
two weeks. A small sum is allocated for 
children’s toys and games, pets, camera 
supplies and dues to social and recrea- 
tional clubs such as the Boy Scouts and 
women’s civic organizations. School ex- 
penses cover books and supplies as _re- 
quired in each city and dues for school 
clubs and entertainments. The husband 
has a haircut about once every three 
weeks, the son every five weeks and the 
wife and daughter every three months. 
Minor personal purchases are also pro- 
vided for. A telephone at home is not 
included but an average of three local 
calls each week are included. 

The report shows an average cost for 
such items as personal taxes, Federal 
and State income taxes and poll taxes 
as well as contributions to social insur- 
ance, retirement funds and other similar 
insurance. A small amount is included 
for private life insurance. Dues to or- 
ganizations such as unions and business 
organizations are also listed and there 
is an allowance for essential occupa- 
tional expenses such as special clothing 
and equipment that the worker must 
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provide. A small allowance is also made 
for contributions to churches, welfare 
associations and other philanthropic 
purposes. 

The budget takes account of the many 
buying habits of United States families. 
Partial-payment plan buying, for in- 
stance, is taken into consideration. On 
the other hand, no account has been 
taken of the kinds of shifts families 
must make when prices of some com- 
modities, relative to others, become too 
high, although obvious changes such as 
the substitution of canned or dried vege- 
tables when fresh vegetables are out of 
season have been taken into account. 


Cost of Budget in Different 
Cities 

In March 1946, when the budget was 
first priced, and prior to the rapid rise 
in prices of living essentials which ac- 
companied the discontinuation of price 
controls in the summer of 1946, the 
total cost of goods and services ranged 
from $2,345 in Houston to $2,718 in 
Washington, D. C. Addition of taxes, 
insurance and occupational expenses 
brought the totals at that time to $2,532 
in Houston and $2,985 in Washington. 
By June 1947 the total costs including 
taxes, insurance and occupational ex- 
penses ranged from $3,004 in New Or- 
leans to $3,458 in Washington, D. C., 
the lowest and highest cost cities in the 
survey. 

The three cities in which it cost work- 
ers most to live in June 1947 were 
Washington, D. C., Seattle and New 
York. The same three cities were among 
the five highest in March 1946. The 
three lowest-cost cities in June 1947 
were New Orleans, Kansas City and 
Houston. These same three were the 
lowest in March 1946, although Hous- 
ton rather than New Orleans was last 
on the list. Between the highest three 
cities and the lowest three there is con- 
siderable shifting of position, indicating 
that there is probably little significance 
to small dollar differences. 

The principal factors in the intercity 
differences are the cost of housing, 
which depends upon many local circum- 
stances; variations in fuel and clothing 
costs, which depend mainly on differ- 
ences in climate; transportation; and 
taxes. Of these, the most important in 
explaining the differences is housing. 
Where the cost of housing is relatively 
high, the total cost of the budget for 
goods and services is at the upper end 
of the range. Where it is relatively low, 
the cost of the budget is at the lower 
end of the list. The differences in the 
cost of housing of the specified stand- 
ard among the thirty-four cities in June 
1947 was about $300, or more than 
three-fourths of the total variation in 
the cost of budget among the thirty-four 


cities. Thus, Washington and New York 
are among the highest cost cities largely 
because the cost of housing is high; New 
Orleans and Houston are low cost cities 
because cost of housing there is lower. 

The food budget cost has a narrow 
range, less than $100, and does not 
account in important degree for the rela- 
tive position of the different cities. How- 
ever, food costs at the upper end of the 
range helped to place Seattle and Bos 
ton in the highest cost group of cities. 
Food costs at the lower end of the range 
contributed to the relatively low posi- 
tion of Houston, Indianapolis and 
Kansas City. 

Clothing costs do not vary greatly 
among cities except where climate is a 
factor. The range in clothing costs 
amounted only to $78 in March 1946 
and to $85 in June 1947. Climatic dif- 
ferences in part explain the position of 
Minneapolis toward the upper end of 
the range and the low position of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, the ‘‘coldest” and the 
“warmest” cities among those surveyed. 

The cities of the far West—Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles—ranked relatively high with re- 
spect to the cost of medical care, but 
the position of other cities does not 
appear to be related to location. New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia had 
lower budget costs for transportation 
than other cities because public trans- 
portation is used to a very great extent 
there and the percentage of families 
allowed automobiles in the budget was 
determined to be lower. Miscellaneous 
goods and services cost the most in 
Seattle, San Francisco and Detroit in 
March 1946, and in Milwaukee, De- 
troit and Chicago in June 1947. 

This and other studies of family 
budgets show that the relative position 
of a city in a cost scale does not remain 
fixed indefinitely. For example, before 
the war the cities of the Pacific North- 
west were among the lower-cost cities of 
the United States. The rapid rise in 
living costs accompanying the great war- 
time growth of those cities brought 
them into the higher-cost brackets. More- 
over, dollar differences in living costs 
between cities have narrowed greatly 
with increased efficiency of transporta- 
tion and communications. Except for 
housing, which remains comparatively 
stable over longer periods of time, it is 
almost impossible to say of any budget 
costs that city A is in any permanent 
sense a “cheaper” place to live than city 


B. 





The cities covered in this survey were: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, 
Indianapolis, J ville, Kansas City, Mo., Los 
Angeles, Manchester, N. H., Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Mobile, New Orleans, New York, 
Norfolk, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Maine, Portland, Oregon, Richmond, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle and 
Washington, D. C. 
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Junior College 
Homemaking Curriculum 


By Martha MeMillin 


San Bernardino, California 


HREE years ago, at the request of 

the residents of the district, the 

Board of Trustees of the San Bern- 
ardino Valley College established a de- 
partment of Homemaking Arts and Sci- 
ences at the two-year college. Since then 
the college enrollment has risen to ap- 
proximately twelve hundred students, 
and with this increase has come a pro- 
portionate increase in the demand for 
more homemaking courses, making it 
imperative that the department be en- 
larged and a new building be erected 
to handle the classes. 

Mrs. Beatrice White, 
wide experience as both teacher and 
business woman, assumed the headship 
of the new department in 1946. She 
has worked out a new curriculum and 
has also worked with the architects in 
designing the new building, which is 
expected to set a pattern for homemak- 
ing buildings of Southern California. 

The three educational objectives of 
the new curriculum are: 1. to prepare 
the students—many of whom are mar- 
ried or are contemplating early mar- 
riage—for a useful and enlightened ca- 
reer in the home as homemaker, wife 
and mother; 2. to give the students their 
first two years of college work in home- 
making, so that they may continue their 
studies at a college or university where 
they may secure the Bachelor of Science 
degree, and ultimately establish careers 
in one of the various branches of the 
homemaking arts and sciences; and 3. to 
provide courses in nutrition for student 
nurses of the County Hospital who are 
required to take all their college work 
at the local institution. 

Courses taught during the 1947-1948 
school year include the following: 


who has had 


CLOTHING DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION: 
3 units, each semester. 

In this course, a study is made of the wardrobe 
needs of the college girl and of fundamental problems 
of clothing construction, including the use of com- 
mercial patterns and the selection, care and use of 
sewing equipment. The course stresses especially bet- 
ter dressmaking of the individual’s own clothes. Pre- 
requisite: none. i 
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Bernice White 





Introducing Miss Karen Knickerbocker, three months old, her mother, 


White and child care class 


CLOTHING APPRECIATION: 3 units, each 
semester. 

In this course, a study is made of the selection of 
the clothing to suit the individual—her figure, color- 
ing and personality, and the textiles best suited to 
her. This course, approached from the viewpoint of 
art rather than from the viewpoint of learning to 
sew, also stresses the judging and buying of textiles. 
Prerequisite: none. 

HOMEMAKING FUNDAMENTALS: 3 units, 
each semester. 

This is a general course in homemaking, designed 
to give an over-all picture of experiences related to 
personal and family needs. Units include the social 
needs of the individual, looking forward to marriage, 
planning a livable, attractive home, food and cloth- 
ing needs of the family, home management and the 
child in the home. Prerequisite: none. 


2 


HoME PLANNING AND FURNISHING: 3 


units, each semester. 


This course is designed to aid the students who 
are married or who plan to be married, in selecting 
the furnishing for their home on the basis of good 
taste, cost and needs, Prerequisite: none. 

PRINCIPLES OF COOKERY: 3 units, each 
semester. 

This course in homemaking science deals principally 
with basic food preparation, in which emphasis is 
placed upon the proper manipulation of food ma- 
terials, and upon cookery processes in order to obtain 
standard products. Students are taught how to cook 
meats, milk and other foods in the proper manner. 
Also, field trips are taken to meat-packing plants, 
meat shops, markets, milk processing plants and 
similar industries, where the various foods and the 
methods of producing them are studied first-hand. 
The laboratory work is based upon the planning, 
preparation and serving of home meals and the prob- 
lems in informal entertaining, thus providing an intro- 


members at 


Mrs. 
San Bernardino Junior College 


troduction to the production, composition and nutritive 
value of foods. Three two-hour laboratory periods. 
Prerequisite: none. 

NUTRITION AND Foops: 2 units, second 
semester. 

This course presents the principles* of normal nu- 
trition and the procedure in the care and prepara 
tion of food, as well as the planning of meals. It 
meets college requirements for those planning to com- 
plete their work towards the Bachelor of Science De- 
gree at one of the branches of the State University. 
Also, this designed to serve the specific 
needs of student nurses. Prerequisite: Chemistry, or 
the permission of the instructor. 


course is 


CHILD CARE AND GROWTH: 2 units, 
second semester. 

This course deals with the pre-natal development of 
the child, care of the mother, the physiology of mar- 
riage, care of the infant, feeding the baby for the 
formation of good habits and home surroundings. 
Field trips to well-baby clinics are included in the 
course, in order to interest the students in 
munity health problems, for they must be made to 
realize that they are responsible not only for their 
own children, but also for the children of the entire 
community. 

No regular texts are used in this course, as material 
is gathered from various sources: from the Maternity 
Center in New York, from the New York Nursery 
School Association, from government pamphlets on 
child training, and from pamphlets from Iowa State 
College. Regular field trips are taken to clinics, 
children’s wards of hospitals, and to local kinder- 
gartens and nursery schools. Prerequisite: permission 
of the instructor. 


com- 


Text books include the following, 
with some additions still to be made. 
In foods courses, the text used is Osee 


(Concluded on page 286) 
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By Vera Smeltzer 
Mesick Consolidated School 
Mesick, Michigan 


Guidance and Counseling of 


an integral part of all good teaching of home eco-" 

nomics. The process of guiding the individual in 
making necessary personal and group adjustments pro- 
vides some of the most challenging experiences to many 
home economics teachers. While it is true that most 
home economists are not trained guidance workers, 
more and more are realizing the value of using some 
recommended practices of group guidance in the man- 
agement of classes, clubs and general school activities; 
and in developing good counseling techniques in inter- 
viewing during the conference period, the home visit 
and in casual contacts. Through the development of 
the guidance point of view teachers are finding greater 
personal satisfaction in their associations with people, 
as well as in improving their ability to help others in 
overcoming personal handicaps. 

The many and varied contacts which the secondary 
teacher has with students gives her excellent opportuni- 
ties for becoming well acquainted with the real needs 
of young people. Not only does she see the intellectual 
assets and liabilities of her students, but also those in 
the physical and emotional areas. In a recent survey 
of classroom adjustment practices made by homemaking 
teachers of Michigan and graduate students at Colorado 
A and M College it was found that personality handi- 
caps which often develop in relation to physical handi- 
caps are usually more severe than the more obvious 
handicap. The teachers who co-operated in this study 
felt that alertness on the part of home economists in 
recognizing the physical needs of their students and 
preparation for helping them in their adjustments were 
important factors in guidance as a part of successful 
teaching. 

The following recommendations, quoted from the 
report of this study,’ indicate the importance of in- 
cluding understandings of physical needs of students 
as well as educational and social needs in the training 
of home economics teachers. 


|: is generally recognized that guidance should be 


The Visually Handicapped 

1. Get the medical recommendation and follow it. 

2. Avoid glare. Have diffused light directly on work. 

3. Permit freedom in moving about the room as neces- 
sary. 

4. Avoid excessive or unnecessary reading. 

5. Plan work so the student’s schedule is based on eye 
work followed by eye rest periods. 

6. Have students rest the eyes frequently by closing 
them or looking away from the work. 


ay 

1. Vera -Smreltzer, Classroom Adjustment Practices For Use In Guidance and 
Counseling Of Physically-Handicapped H. king Stud Colorado A and 
M College, Ft. Collins; Colorado, Master's Report, 146, pp. 132-141. 
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Remember that sewing requires more light than 
reading. 


. Be aware of symptoms of poor vision. 
. Suggest possible visual deficiencies to the student 


and her parents, and recommend medical exami- 
nation. 


Defective Hearing 


. Encourage the use of hearing aids as openly as the 


use of glasses. 


. Be aware of symptoms of poor hearing. 
. Encourage the student to make a study of lip read- 


ing. 


. Speak distinctly and be in a position so the student 


can see the lips of the speaker. 


. Make use of visual materials. 
. Know the causes of deafness and use all possible 


preven tive measures. 


Crippled 


. Learn the orthopedic diagnosis and recommenda- 


tions. 


. Realize that many crippled students come to school 


with a handicap of over-protection, or of rejection 
or a combination of the two. 


. Take cheerful matter-of-fact attitude toward the 


handicap. 


. Analyze the student’s limitations and abilities and 


teach him to do what he can. 


. Teach the handicapped student to be thoughtful 


of others and realize his obligations to society. 


. Help the student acquire an intelligent philosophy 


based on the principle that no one is without some 
handicap. 


. Be sure that equipment is adjusted to the student’s 


physical needs. 


. Investigate the availability of physical therapy for 


any crippled students not receiving it. 


. Give every possible opportunity to adjust to reality 
. Develop the philosophy that each must find happi- 


ness for himself. 


. Evaluate the education being given to the crippled 


child in terms of what can be enjoyed and used 
profitably. 


Defective Speech 


. Seek the services of the local health. unit in deter- 


mining the physical status of the student. 


. Encourage normal social development at home and 


at school. 


. Provide the best possible speech environment. 
. Avoid correcting the student’s speech in the presence 


of others. 
Use a positive approach in convincing the student 
that he can improve his speech. 
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Physically Handicapped Students 
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. Encourage the student to volunteer when ready in 


class. 


. Understand that this defect may produce anti-social 


reactions, such as withdrawing, shyness, domination, 
bullying, etc. 


. Help the student in improvement of achievement 


and personality through correction of speech defects, 
Direct the speech defective toward attitudes of con- 
fidence and security through guidance and coun- 
seling procedures. 


Epilepsy 


. Accept epileptic students if their disability does not 


disturb the routine of the class. 


. Arrange for any needed protection of the epileptic 


student in school. 


. Maintain an attitude of calmness, sympathetic under- 


standing, and helpfulness when a student has a 
seizure. 


. Learn the recommended care to be given in the 


event of a seizure at school. 


. Plan diet according to medical directions. 
. Arrange a quiet regime for all epileptics, whether 


in a special school, the regular school, or home 
bound. 


. Adjust the class requirements to meet the student’s 


abilities, and thus avoid extra nerve strain. 


Special Health Problems 


. Be aware of possible symptoms and causes of special 


health problems. 


. Be familiar with preventive and corrective measures 


and ask for medical diagnosis and recommendations 
when necessary. 


. Understand the medical diagnosis and recommenda- 


tions before giving guidance to the student with 
special health problems. 


. Use a positive approach in encouraging the adjust- 


ment of the occasional student whose belief that she 
has some constitutional weakness is not based on 
medical diagnosis. 


- Stress the importance of diet in the building and 


maintaining of health. 


- Provide an atmosphere of security; avoid over- 


stimulation and competition; provide for rest. 


- Modify the school program to meet the individual 


abilities of those students. 
General Recommendations 


- Teach the physically-handicapped to face, reality 


and not set unobtainable goals for themselves. 


. Develop greater understanding of successful meth- 


ods of teaching the handicapped through additional 
training and research studies. 
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or 


~I 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


22. 


28. 
24. 


. Develop the philosophy that the handicapped child 


is not apart from the school, but merely a child 
who needs some adjustments in adapting the cur- 
riculum to meet his special needs. 


. Help the handicapped in adjusting his attitude 


toward companions, himself and his difficulties. 


. Realize that any conditions which sets an individ- 


ual apart from his environment may have a signifi- 
cant effect on the personality. 


). Teach the student to make for himself such deci- 


sions as are within his grasp. 


. Consider recreation as a preventive or therapy of 


social maladjustment. 


. Do not single out handicapped students and en- 


courage the use of the handicap as an alibi, as this 
may lead to frustrations. 


. Help the handicapped student understand that he 


is not different from others in many ways. 

Have as a goal of rehabilitation a remunerative 
occupation that fits the person. 

Help others to develop a broad, sympathetic under- 
standing toward the abnormal child. 

Give the handicapped student much freedom in 
developing skills for himself in ways peculiar to 
meeting the needs of his own limitations. 

Help students in meeting and solving individual 
life problems according to own decisions and judg- 
ments. 

Encourage creative experiences. 

Assume that students are fairly well adjusted unless 
there is evidence to the contrary. P 
Recognize maladjustments when they occur, but do 
not go about looking for them. 


. Avoid class discussion of individual problems ex- 


cept in particular cases where group co-operation 
is necessary. 

Avoid pity, over-solicitude, and over-protection. 
Work toward the goal of developing independent 
habits of work and study which lead to normal 
behavior and adequate academic achievement in 
spite of physical handicap. 

Remedy situations of slight maladjustment due to 
constitutional variation by helping the student see 
certain advantages in the physical handicap. 
Prepare the necessary data upon which the diag- 
nosis of maladjustment is based, then confer with 
the school principal or guidance personnel to work 
out a co-operative program for readjustment. 
Regard every child as potential hotmemaker. 
Keep complete school records of the handicapped 
child to insure successful guidance. ‘; 


(Concluded on page 284) ul 
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1. Wooden Dolls 
Pauline—“‘Joel Ellis” doll with 
slot-formed joints 
Miniature Ivory Figure—circa 1500 
Albert Schoenhut—all wood per. 
fection doll, 1911 
Dotty Schoenhut (seated) 
Peruvian Coffin Baby—8th century 
Victorian—peg-jointed dolls, 1750- 
1840 


2. Papier-Mache Dolls 
Tillie—wire-eyed doll with wax 
over a composition head, 1825 : 
“Covered Wagon”? Mother, 1810-40 N 
. Hannah—head patented March 30, be 
1858, by Ludwig Greiner AI 
Mrs. Wiggins—‘“‘Squash” head of the | 
wax over composition, blown glass told 
a po 
her 
hour; 
virl’s 
in 18 
I 


eyes 
David—1820-1840 (reconditioned) 
papier-mache head—rare 

Mrs. Parks—1840-wax over com- 
position, molded hat, straw-filled 


3. China Dolls 
Lilian—Fashion type original 1850 tion 
Martha—Blonde curls—1868 lovel 
Ella—Handmade body—all origi- 
nal—before 1850. Calash type 
taffeta hat 
Elnora — Blonde —tight curls — 
later type hair style; kid hands 
1860-70 soon 
Rebecca—example of good early founc 
china head—1850. Arms __ flesh anti 
tinted ticuls 
Anna — (seated) German made can” 
head, factory body, 1870 early 
. Lois—rare pink lustre type head Fast 
1840-50 Th 
Cornelia—Srunette with bangs 1890 schoo 
Bertha—good example of 1840-50 of de 
Rosa — Blonde with bangs — late 
type jointed kid body—1890-1900 


copy 
Maga 
cinat 
have 
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Dolls... are My Hobby 


By Marion Ball Wilson 


been a lover of old dolls, sent me an 

American-made Greiner doll from 
the Philadelphia Antique Show. I was 
told that my “Hannah” had been quite 
a popular lady at this show because of 
her beautiful papier-mache head and 
hourglass figure, made by some little 


[: 1931 my Mother, who has always 


girls mother with infinite care and love 


in 1858. 

I wasn’t particularly impressed with 
this gift and was even ashamed to men- 
tion the fact that I had in hiding this 
lovely old doll. Then one day a dear 
friend and fellow-hobbyist gave me a 
copy of the December 1929 Antiquarian 
Magazine which contained a very fas- 
cinating story of the important role dolls 
have played in the history of fashion. 
Soon the collecting bug hit me, and I 
found myself making frequent visits to 
antique shops in search of old dolls, par- 
ticularly the types we call “Early Ameri- 
can” which came to this country on 
early sailing vessels as play dolls and as 
‘Fashion Babies.” 

Then came the war and back to the 
school room I went, armed with a basket 
of dolls as reinforcement, to tackle my 
first real job in eight years. I had been 
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a homemaker, with no thought of a 
career so I believed and told the super- 
intendent, but again fate changed my 
mind and plans. 

I spent six happy years in the Zelien- 
ople High School, and during that time 
my doll family became a part of the 
Home Economics Department. My col- 
Jection grew in size, variety of dolls, and 
importance to me and my students. My 
home room boys and my class in general 
science enjoyed a “‘doll talk” equally 
as much as did my girls who used the 
dolls to study styles, textiles and history. 

Many of our senior boys left for for- 
eign shores and I am thrilled to say that 
they did not forget my hobby. Dolls 
sent to me by them have an important 
spot in my heart as well as in my doll 


‘foom cupboard. In fact, my doll fam- 


ily has been augmented by relatives from 
the four corners of the world; some 
mementos of vacation trips; many given 
to me by friends and my family. 

Why and how dolls were made and 
used is an intriguing story. Long before 
the birth of Jesus Christ, little children 
had dolls. Many of these pre-historic 
images of carved wood, clay, stone and 

(Continued on next page) 





Many women are busy, it’s true, but 
few are busy with so much purpose as 
Marion Ball Wilson. Ever since she was 
graduated from Drexel Institute of 
Technology with a B.S. degree in Home 
Economics, this self-termed “farmer’s 
wife” has been doing things to make 
life more interesting for those around 
her (Continued top center next page) 


4, Bisque and Parian Dolls 
1. Cora—White bisque head and arms 
—Civil War period 


2. Manon — Bonnet head German 
white or stone bisque—1880. 

3. Mildred — Parian — Braids, hair 
bows 


4. Admiral Dewey—French bisque 

5. Valvalee—1870 Fancy Parian 

6. Lucille — Bonnet head — 1880 — 
Kate Greenaway type 

7. Bisque Boy—Body, stuffed sea weed 

8. Corinne—Parian Fashion Doll— 
braids 

9. David Edward—Parian boy, 1860 

10. Jeanine—French bisque made by 
Jumeau 1870 (Thibetan goat hair 
wig) 

11. Lizzie—Colored German Bisque— 
Composition pointed body—1912 














(Continued from preceding page) 
In addition to dolls, “Mi” has other 
fascinating hobbies. Pennsylvania 
Dutch antiques interested her in the 
pottery and recipes of early residents. 
A beautiful collection of early Ameri- 
can glass testifies to another fancy. 
Clubs also have profited by her mem- 
bership, among them the National 
Doll and Toy Collectors’ Club, the 
Early American Glass Collectors’ Club, 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club and the Zelienople Traveler’s Club 
of which she is President. A true home- 
maker, Mrs. Wilson is now mothering 
thirteen-year-old Nick until his family 


_ returns from South America 





Here are Esther, a wax fashion doll, and Valvalee with Victorian rocker 


ivory have been unearthed from chil- 
dren’s graves. Though very crude and 
frequently without separate arms and 
legs, they tell a fascinating story of the 
early attempts made by man to fashion 
a toy of human likeness. 

Just recently I acquired an eighth 
century Peruvian coffin doll made of 
terra cotta. The colors used to decorate 
the body and face are well preserved 
considering its age. My carved ivory 
doll of early vintage came from Point 
Hope, Alaska. It was found by a re- 
search group conducting a project for 
the Smithsonian Institute, and I am told 
it dates before the fifteenth century. 
(See Picture 1). These dolls are not un- 
like the crude specimens made by our 
early ancestors, who whittled the so- 
called potato-masher figure or ginger- 
bread man as a toy for their children. 

A century before Columbus discovered 
America, Queen Isabella of France sent 
to the English queen a life-sized figure, 
dressed in the prevailing style of the 
French court. This gift was called a 
“Fashion Baby,” and she made her debut 
with a complete wardrobe and many 
elaborate and costly accessories. 

Later such gifts were exchanged be- 
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tween Royalty and then the “Babies” 
were put on exhibition for their coun- 
trymen to view and to learn the pre- 
vailing modes in dress. They were the 
forerunner of our present day manne- 
quins as well as of the fashion maga- 
zine. 

Prior to 1800 almost all dolls were 
made of wood. At the turn of the cen- 
tury the doll industry developed, ex- 
perimenting in wax, papier-mache, china 
and bisque. It was these dolls that car- 
ried fashion news to America during the 
early days of colonization, and they 
were considered so indispensable that 
even in war time they had access to 
enemy countries. 

I shall attempt by the use of my dolls 
to explain the various mediums used in 
the order given above. 

The most famous Royal dolls are 
those which belonged to Queen Vic- 
toria. Some 132 little, wooden, peg- 
joined creatures, ranging from three to 
nine inches in height, were dressed by 
the young queen and are preserved for 
us in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
They were not objects of beauty, with 
their stolid Dutch faces, yet these small 
wooden, peg-jointed dolls were extreme- 


ly popular in England and America. | 
have three examples of these “stick” or 
“penny dolls,” named for their unusual 
construction and minimum cost, which 
were popular between 1750-1840. (See 
Picture 1) My doll with the egg-shaped 
head has side curls popularized by 
Queen Victoria. Although the arms are 
missing, the painted blue eyes and red 
cheeks are still fresh and colorful. Her 
dress of the early Empire period is made 
of fine homespun material. 
American-made wooden dolls play a 
very important role in the history of 
dolldom. In 1873 Joel Ellis of Spring- 
field, Vermont, invented and applied 
for a patent for a doll with joints. The 
head and body were made of hard green 
rock maple wood steamed until softened. 
Then the head was compressed in a 
hydraulic press, and the body turned on 


* a lathe. Ellis used the slot-formed joint 


that resembles a fork. The feet and 
hands of iron or pewter were painted 
either black or sky blue. The manv- 
facture of these dolls lasted one year, so 
when an example is found it is a source 
of pride and joy to a collector. Pauline’s 
dress is made of antique printed per- 
cale, designed and made to show her 
attractive joints. 

One of my prize possessions is a Scho- 


‘ enhut all-wool Perfection Doll made in 


Philadelphia in 1911 for the grand- 
daughter of Albert Schoenhut, a promi- 
nent toy manufacturer. The principal 
features of this doll were the unbreak- 
able body of wood and the indestruc- 
tible metal joints. I am indeed grateful 
to Dorothy Schoenhut, a classmate of 
mine at Drexel Institute of Technology, 
for giving me this boy doll and the 
family story of its conception. It seems 
that Dorothy's three-year-old brother 
broke entirely too many lovely German 
bisque dolls, so Grandpa promised her 
a doll that Norman couldn’t break. 

All work on the dolls from turning 
them out of blocks of wood to making 
wigs, shoes and clothes was done at the 
Schoenhut factory. I deeply regret to 
day that I didn’t accept one of the many 
invitations to visit the factory, but my 
answer was then, “I don’t like dolls.” 
We live to learn and to change our 
minds sometimes! Now Albert and Dot- 
ty, grouped around an old Schoenhut 
piano in my doll room, are a constant 
reminder of my school days in Phila- 
delphia. 

Our modern composition dolls can 
trace their ancestory back to 1810 when 
papier-mache was first used to fashion 
doll heads in Germany. The invention 
of this material marked the beginning 
of a new industry. Some unmarked 
heads arrived in this country to be sold 
as toys at popular prices. These dolls 
became extremely popular first as fash- 
ion dolls and then as play dolls because 

(Continued on page 280) 
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Make It From 
Drapery Fabrics 


E wager that there isn’t a one of you who can walk 
through a drapery department without mentally doing 
over your whole house (or apartment or room) with 
new slipcovers, draperies and smart accessories. But does 
your imagination carry you a step farther and picture the 
host of tricky clothes that can be made from drapery mate- 
rials? Do you see dresses in lovely chintz, shorts and beach 
coats cut from bright sailcloths or printed cottons? That 
novelty tufted fabric could be a bolero jacket to go with a 
linen dress; other upholstery cloths might suggest pouchy 
handbags or beach bags. Shimmering length of rayons can 
turn into full-skirted party gowns, Roman-striped taffetas 
into formal jackets, brocades into evening wraps or capes. 
Yes, drapery fabrics are “naturals” for interesting costumes 
and there is a bit of tempting economy on the scene, too, 
for many of them are woven in wider widths than dress 
fabrics and so cut to good advantage. Then, of course, there 
is the counter of trimmings—ball fringes, tufted braids—that 
give just the right finish to summer clothes made from drap- 
ery fabrics. Why don’t you try it? 
By Ruthanna Russel 





Phote Courtesy Margot Dresses, Inc. 


APRIL, 1944 





Photo Courtesy of Junior Formals, Inc. 


It’s easy to tell that the spring party dress above 
is made from drapery material, but would you guess 


-that the two-piece dress below is also of chintz? 


A fine piping on the jacket matches the cummerbund, 
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Textile 
r) Inspirations 


HE West has always found inspiration in the rich 

culture of the East. An exhibition From Casablanca 

to Caicutta, on view at the Costume Institute of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City since 
January, shows the fabulous source for colors and de- 
signs to be found in Near and Middle Eastern art. The 
long hall of the Costume Institute is a glowing pan- 
orama of costumes from the Eastern World—from the 
tent-like folds of an Arabian woman in purdah to the 
rich garments that once belonged to King Feisal of 
Iraq. The most stimulating section of the exhibition is 
a display of modern fabrics which were designed ex- 
pressly for this show by twenty-one manufacturers. 
Motifs and colors used in the fabrics are inspired by 
costumes, paintings and other art objects in the Mu- 
scum’s collection. ‘The textiles are displayed with the Th 


source objects of designs. am 
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This typical grouping in the Costume Institute shows a late 19th cen- 
tury Armenian man’s costume with full trousers and jacket of navy 
wool; a Lebanese woman wearing the tantoor, a tall silver headdress 
similar to the medieval hennin; a Turkish man’s suit with bright plaid 
sash, red leather shoes and red fez; a coral taffeta yelek (long robe) 
worn by a Lebanese woman over full trousers and close-fitting olive- 


green vest. On the opposite page, top, is a burnus of heavy black wool 
with large ogival shaped tomato-red inset worn by the Riffs in Tunisia 
and a Moroccan costume of pale green wool with black braid trim 


At right, a Persian miniature of 
the 16th century, portraying Dar- 
ius and the Herdsman, is the in- 
spiration for a rayon screen print, 
The Plainsman, by Onondaga Silk 
Company. The design of horse- 
man and standing figure is clear- 
ly silhouetted in blue-green against 
a background of olive-green trees 


On the opposite page the design 
on an 18th century Persian jar 
of glazed faience was effectively 
adapted by Textron for the styl- 
ized pattern of a roller-printed 
Indian Head. Here it is shown 
in blue-gray on white. Mirror em- 
broidery and floral motifs on a 
pair of Indian trousers was the 
source of design for a rich jac- 
quard pattern by Hafner Asso- 
ciates. It is woven of skein-dyed 
Bemberg rayon with French tinsel 
and here, as in other versions, 
the kinship of the new fabric to 
the source idea is striking 
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Characters 


MAGIcIAN—a boy with initiative who can 
talk easily to audience and who can 
perform a few magic tricks 

MAGICIAN’S HELPER 

RaBBiT—must be youngster with lots of 
personality who can play up to au- 
dience 

So.oist—if desired 

GIRLS FROM SEWING CLASSES 


Costumes 


Macician—Black suit, long cape and 
high hat. 


RABBIT—White outing flannel suit with 
large cotton tail tacked on. Should 
wear a hood with long ears and paint 
his face rather than wear a mask. 


Girts—Clothing made in classes. 


Scene I—Curtain act. A table holding 
a few pieces of magician’s equipment 
is the only prop needed. 

Scene II—A large stove pipe hat is at 
center back of stage. This may be 
made from two oval pieces of ply- 
wood, one about eight feet long and 
the other four and one half feet, 
which are connected by a round of 
heavy carton cardboard. Paint the 
entire surface black and set on the 
stage with the top of the hat crown 
facing the audience. 


Scene I 
Macician: (Enters and addresses au- 
dience) Good evening, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. All set for a little “magic 
of springtime” aren’t we? Well, here’s 
a nice easy trick to start with. (He 
performs some very simple trick) Now 
how about a card trick or two? I'll 
need some help for this one. Do we 
have a volunteer? (He chooses a help- 
er and performs one or two other 
tricks) For our next one we should 
be able to get something out of a hat. 
(He reaches in and pulls out several 
yards of thin scarfs knotted together) 
Hmmm. I should be able to get some- 
thing better than that out of a hat. 
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The Magic Hat 


By Mary P. Love 


Clothing Teacher 
Hayes Junior High School 
Youngstown, Ohio 








How would you like that old rabbit 
trick? (Reaches in hat to pull out 
rabbit. Looks alarmed.) That’s fun- 
ny—no rabbit? (Tries this several 
times.) Now how can a magician work 
any magic without a rabbit? I’ll just 
put my hat here for a minute while 
I look for him. (Puts hat between 
curtains.) Be patient folks, I won't 
be long. (Exits) 


Scene II 
As soon as magician is off stage, cur- 
tains open to display large black hat 
at center of stage. 


Rassit: (Cautiously peeking his head 
out of the hat) Hi! Folks! Here I am. 
I was there all the time. Maybe the 
old magician is losing some of his 
power. Or maybe I’m getting more 
powerful and can resist his spell. 
(Looks over things on the table.) 
Wonder if I could conjure up a magic 
trick or two myself? (He goes over 
and looks into hat.) Let’s see, what 
shall I try first? What would you 
like, folks? Ah! How about a pretty 
little cook; one who could fix me a 
nice carrot salad? And maybe for you 
—well—a great big chocolate cake? 
(Goes to hat and pretends to work 
magic over it and recites slowly with 
motions) Over and under, out and 
in, let the magic now begin. 


Girls come out of hat dressed in cook- 
ing uniforms, skip to music and form a 


group to sing following song. Use any 


suitable tune. 
We're a group of jolly cooks, 
Such jolly cooks, such jolly cooks. 
We found your order in our books 
And hurried to prepare it. 


Here’s for you a chocolate cake, 
Chocolate cake, chocolate cake; 
That you wanted us to make 
We'd like you to share it. 


Girl steps forward holding real or 


cardboard cake. 


And here’s for you a salad rare, 
Salad rare, salad rare: 


Prepared for you with greatest care 
From a great big golden carrot. 


Girl steps out holding an extra large 
carrot made from clay and arranged on 
plate like a salad. 

Music as they skip off stage 


RasBiT: Well! How did you like that? 
Guess my magic power isn’t so bad, 
is it? I call for one pretty cook and 
I get a dozen. Maybe I should try 
again and see what else I can pull 
out of that hat. Do you like sports? 
Let’s see what the sport picture will 
be like this summer. (Goes to hat.) 
Eeny, meeny, miney, mo, Magic Hat, 
let’s have the show. 

Any music suggesting sports might be 
played as girls enter from hat wearing 
all varieties of sport clothes. They may 
have tennis racket, golf clubs, bicycle, 
etc. Each girl steps to center stage in 
turn to make pivot and display dress 
and then leaves the stage. 


RassiT: Nifty! wasn’t it?’ I seem to be 
good at getting pretty girls out of that 
hat. Wonder if I could show you May 
Day as it used to be in Old England? 
That’s a big order, but I'll try. (Goes 
to hat and performs magic motions) 
Kazum, Kazum, Kazum, Kazam, guess 
what’s coming if you can. 

Girls modeling skirts come out of hat, 
set up Maypole and sing any song about 
May Day then wind the Maypole. 
Rassit: Well! I’m getting better and 

better. (Struts around) Shall I con- 

tinue? How about something for a 

young lady’s leisure hours? That 

might be good! (Goes to hat) Hickory, 
dickory, dockery, doe, tickory, tock- 
ery, tit, tat, toe! 

Girls wearing housecoats and pajamas 
come from hat and model to any suit- 
able music. 


RassiT: That was pretty, wasn’t it? Do 
you suppose there would be any more 
as pretty as that? Say,——something 
for church, town or school? Let’s try 

(Concluded on page 287) 
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HAT better flowers to emulate 
than daisies and roses? And there’s 
no reason why you can’t look as 
clean and crisp as one, as smooth and 
pink as the other. Let winter pallor be 
just a memory for, after a long sleep, 
rouge has come into its own again. Pink 
is popular high on a lassie’s cheek and 
blushes are back in fashion. 
It’s spring—so let’s spring clean our 
faces into radiant freshness. Begin with 
a thorough cleanser, not one that just 


clears away surface grit and leaves deep- | 


er debris in the pores. Use a cream that 
has all-purpose properties, and save 
room on your cosmetic shelf and dollars 
on your beauty budget. Use a cream 
that cleanses, softens, smooths and whips 
life into your face in one operation. 

After the skin has been cleansed— 
when a good skin lotion has toned and 
refreshed your face and neck—you 
should look like a very little, pink baby 
after her bath. But unlike the “very 
little, pink baby” your skin isn’t likely 
to retain its pinkness through the day 
without care. That’s where the right 
foundation comes in—that’s when stay- 
true shades in your powder are essential. 
Try to keep the tan, yellow note out of 
your choice of a foundation as much as 
possible. Eliminate those shades unless 
your skin is so florid it needs to be 
toned down. It is then that the yellows 
and tans do an errand of mercy and 
blend purple-red skin hues into pale 
pink tones. 

This spring try a foundation that has 
a pale, camellia-pink tint. Over that try 
rosy powder tones that are tipped with 
ivory—but not rosy tones that are 
washed with copper for they belong to 
summer. 

I can hear you darker skinned ladies 
screaming all the way to this page, 
“How can I wear innocent, delicate, 
pink foundation and powder when my 
skin is brown as a berry?” No one would 
Suggest that you put vanilla on top of 
chocolate, but you should try to find 
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Fresh as a Daisy 
Pink as a Rose 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


the pinks in cosmetics that most closely 
match your own skin tones. I’ve men- 
tioned camellia-pink because that is the 
shade family you are aiming for. 
Furthermore, the right kind of night 
and day skin care can bring you closer 
to pearl-pink tones in your own make- 
up. It won’t happen over-night. It may 
not happen after several nights, but day 
and evening care will help you greet 
spring with a prettier, rosier complexion 
than you have known for many seasons. 

That talks us all the way down to your 
mouth. All the tones of pink lipstick 
this season have us seeing pink. There 
are pale pinks and blue-pinks, sassy 
pinks and demure pinks, pinks that 
little girl’s hair ribbons are kissed with 
and pinks that call out a wink. But 
the pastel note is there . . . the soft, 
pastel pink that belongs to the spring 
picture. 


It’s the daily 
care of your 
skin and hair 
that yields re- 
wards. Clean 
and lubricate 
face and neck 
night and morn- 
ing with a good 
cleansing cream 





—Photo Courtesy Harriet Hubbard Ayer 


Lipstick isn’t alone in its splash of 
color this season—rouge is here again, 
matching or complementing it. Most 
women need rouge. True, it is dreadful 
to see an over-painted face, but it is 
still more dreadful to see one that looks 
like it has been embalmed. There is, 
happily, a medium between the two. 

Careful blending of rouge is an art, 
but one easily learned and quickly done. 
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Your rouge should seem as much a part 
of your skin tones as your powder and 
foundation. It doesn’t matter whether 
you use a cream rouge or a dry rouge— 
the effect should at all times be a natu- 
ral one. When you select your rouge 
shades keep away from the harsh blues— 
they make your complexion look mot- 
tled. Pamper yourself with the rosy-pink 
tones or peach-pinks that help your 
skin look like a Gainsborough painting. 

If you use cream rouge, and any 
complexion except a very oily one can 
use it with great success, make sure you 
select one whose consistency is fine— 
whose texture helps it ride easily across 
the skin into a perfect blend with the 
rest of your complexion. Cream rouge 
usually has a high indelibility which 
makes it a great favorite with busy wom- 
en who can’t stop to reapply their entire 
make-up during the day. Even if you 
use cream rouge, however, it is a good 
habit to carry a compact of dry rouge 
with you for refreshening purposes. 

That talks us down to your jaw-line, 
but I’m not polite enough to stop there. 
We have to mention your throat and 
neck because so many people forget that 
they are seen in the same glance that 
picks up your face. The make-up you 
put on your face should not stop at 
your jaw-line but should be blended 
down into the hollow of your throat. 
You can only look ludicrous and badly 
groomed if your face has the pale per- 
fection of a magnolia petal and your 
neck looks like a gray column. So don’t 
forget, when you are redecorating your 
face make sure the treatment you give 
it is followed down to your throat and 
neck. 

There it is! That’s a suggestion on 
how to enjoy this spring season by giv- 
ing yourself a lighter, lovelier more 
radiant complexion. This is your chance. 
This is the time of the pretty woman— 
this is the time of you. Make the whole 
town your audience—look feminine, look 
pastel—look pink! 
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Methods of Teaching 


Home Use of Electricity 


VER four billion U. S. dollars were 

spent in 1947 for electrical house- 

hold equipment. That averages 
about $115 for each electrified home 
in the country. How much help home- 
makers got from the nation’s home 
economists in making wise purchases 
with this money is not known, but 
scattered reports show that it was ap- 
preciable. 

In the years ahead, still more help 
needs to be given. ‘There are about 
31% million unelectrifieed homes in this 
country, most of them on farms or in 
rural areas. Many of these will be elec- 
trified in the near future through the 
rapidly expanding rural electrification 
program. In addition, hundreds of 
thousands of rural families who ob- 
tained electric service during the period 
when electrical equipment was scarce 
are ready to make up tor lost time as 
more and better appliances become 
available. 

The complete wiring, lighting and 
equipping of a home means a large ex- 
penditure for the family. Training 
homemakers in the proper choice, ar- 
rangement, use and care of electrical 


equipment thus represents a tremendous 
opportunity and responsibility for the 
alert home economist, particularly one 
who works in rural areas. 

This article attempts to present some 
suggestions on teaching the use of elec- 
trical home appliances that have grown 
out of the experience of teachers, home 
agents and REA co-op and staff mem- 
bers. 

The teaching of home electrical use, 
whatever the method, should be kept 
extremely simple. Many of the words 
used in discussing electrical equipment 
are new to homemakers and students, 
and great care should be taken to cover 
only a limited amount of information 
at one time. Simple language, good 
analogies, illustrative material for 
nearly every point, repetition, and 
group response and participation will 
help in reaching consumers with the 
desired information. A great deal of 
the highly technical material is not 
useful to the average consumer and 
should be omitted. 

Lecture-demonstrations: The general 
home economist as well as the equip- 
ment-trained one can give wiring, light- 





Rural homemakers learned to use small electrical appliances in one of six 
weekly classes held in the homemaking laboratory at Divernon High School, 
Illinois. The local REA furnished equipment and food. This meeting con- 
sisted of a round table reading of the lesson, the practice shown above 
and a late evening sampling of the roaster and broiler meal, husbands invited 
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ing or equipment demonstrations to 
fit the needs of her community. Or 
she may train others to give them. 
Such a demonstration can be simple 
and quite brief if followed by a movie 
on the same topic. Information on 
equipment can also be given during 
standard demonstrations on food, cloth- 
ing and other subjects. 

As with all demonstrations, the home 
economist’s electrical demonstrations 
will be successful if she makes a care- 
ful timing plan, a good outline of what 
she wants to say and checks her equip- 
ment carefully. She should arrange for 
plenty of uncluttered work space and 
assemble tools and supplies neatly on 
trays, or wherever needed. They should 
be arranged in the order in which she 
plans to use them. Summary charts 
help listeners to keep in mind _ the 
points being made. In_ brief, the 
demonstration is effective if listeners 
“hear what you say, see what you do, 
help you do it, and act on information 
given.” 

Careful advance study of the in 
struction book, specification sheets and 
other manufacturer’s literature and some 
trial checks or advance practice are 
safeguards in using unfamiliar or newly 
installed equipment. 

Wiring should be adequate to carry 
the full load of electrical equipment 
used at one time. It is well to prepare 
for any emergency by having extra 
fuses and knowing the location of the 
fuse box. 

Refrigerators should operate at least 
twenty-four hours in advance of making 
ice-cream, and the temperature in 
range ovens and roasters should be 
checked with one or even two thermome- 
ters or by advance preparation of 
food. Food thus used for checking can 
be shown early to hasten a demonstra- 
tion. 

In a lighting demonstration, a last 
moment check will assure the home 
economist that equipment which she 
intends to show lighted will turn on 
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Part I 


when she wants it to do so. If a 
projection lightmeter is used, it should 
be set up and checked in advance. 
Where a hand lightmeter is used, the 
face should be drawn on the _black- 
board beforehand. Someone can_ be 
asked to take the readings, and the 
teacher can put them on the _black- 
board. 

Exhibits or Displays: Electrical dis- 
plays attract attention at fairs and com- 
munity gatherings. Some suitable sub- 
jects are: changing a fuse correctly, 
safe use of electricity, good reading 
lamps and their proper location, mod- 
ernization of fixtures or lamps, what to 
consider in selecting equipment, ar- 
rangement of equipment, main points 
on use and care of equipment displayed. 

A big community-wide meeting, with 
displays by dealers, demonstrations by 
home economists, movies and entertain- 
ment, is an educational method com- 
monly used in areas where a great deal 
of rural electrification is taking place. 

Result-Demonstrations ; Model In- 
stallations: By helping some homemaker 
plan an all-electric kitchen, a home 
economist can gain much experience 
and information. Several well-located 
installations can serve as teaching cen- 
ters. Write the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics for cut- 
outs and plans and secure REA’s sum- 
mary of kitchen planning aids.’ 

A satisfying way to get information 
on how operating conditions affect 
electric equipment costs is by having 
meters placed on equipment used by 
some typical families. Such metering 
is often done by power suppliers. 

Home Calls: A home visit is valuable 
to both the home economist and home- 
maker. The home economist can give 
help and learn at the same time. Most 
homemakers need at least two home 
Visits to teach them to use ranges, 
ironers, automatic washers and freezers 
to good advantage. In the case of the 
electric range, these visits generally 
prevent high-bill complaints. Before 
making her call the wise home econo- 
mist will learn what make of range the 
homemaker has, and if it is an un- 
familiar model, will visit the local 
dealer and borrow his instruction book 


Your Farmhouse—Cutouts to Help in Planning— 
Misc. Publ. 622, 25 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. A Step-Saving U Kit- 
chen--BHNHE, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Rhonwyn Lowry, 1947 4-H Better Methods Electric Contest Winner for Georgia 


and literature to read before making 
her call. The dealer will be glad to 
show her how to set the time clock for 
the oven, which is one part of the 
range with which the homemaker will 
welcome assistance. The National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association’s 
bulletins on the electric range will re- 
fresh her memory on good electric 
cookery principles and practices. 

Homemakers who are preparing for 
the coming of electricity or perhaps 
building or remodeling homes will ap- 
preciate personal help with selecting lo- 
cations for outlets, switches and lights 
and with choosing good fixtures and 
lamps. Some well-planned installations 
spotted in different areas may be used 
as examples for the rest of the neigh- 
borhood. Home calls may be used 
to locate and arrange for such result- 
demonstrations. 
Field Trips, or “Kitchen 
To show good installations 
students, the home 
economist can conduct tours of well- 
arranged electric kitchens and laun- 
dries and well-wired and_ well-lighted 
homes. The ones chosen should be 
average homes. 

“Kitchen parties” enable homemakers 


Tours, 
Parties.” : 
homemakers or 


to practice use of equipment in a 
neighbor's home or in a model kitchen, 
Similar meetings can be used in homes 
to teach the planning of wiring and 
lighting. Chalk can be used, or cards 
can be thumbtacked on the walls to 
mark the location of outlets, switches 
and lights agreed upon in group dis- 
cussion. 

The home economist can also arrange 
visits to dealers’ display rooms, to man 
ufacturing plants in the area and to 
community installations such as locker 
plants. 

Repair Clinics: ‘Bring 
cords and any small electrical appli- 
ances which need repairs” is an invi 
tation to a clinic that should bring 
results in safety, better operation and 
better understanding of _ electrical 
equipment in every community. Such 
clinics are frequently conducted by 
home agents with aid from Extension 
Service agricultural engineers or em 
ployees of local power suppliers. 

Shop, agriculture or science 
can work with home economics classes 
on this type of activity. Local people 
skilled in repair work will often give 
help with these clinics. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Skits, Plays: A number of clever 
skits and a few plays and pageants 
have been written on lighting, running 
water and home uses of appliances. 
Four-H club members and Future 
Homemakers frequently write very 
clever skits which can be widely used 
as an educational and entertainment 
feature for their own and other groups. 


4-H Club Programs: Most states car- 
ry on 4-H club rural electrification pro- 
grams open to both 4-H Club boys 
and girls. Two national 4-H club con- 
tests accepted by most state Extension 
Services relate directly to  electrifica- 
tion. They are the Frozen Foods con- 
test and the Better Methods Electric 
contest. The 4-H Farm Safety and 
Home Improvement contests may relate 
to electrification also. Nineteen states 
publish 4-H electrification manuals. 


Surveys of Electrical Use: Rhonwyn 
Lowry, Georgia state winner of the 
1947 4-H Better Methods Electric Con- 
test, surveyed 32 homes in her neigh- 
borhood and assisted many of her neigh- 
bors to improve their home lighting. 
As a result of the information gained 
on poor lighting practices, she gave 
thirty demonstrations on lighting, reach 
ing 1,892 people. 

Hall County, Texas, 4-H club mem- 
bers surveyed the whole county to learn 
the extent of the need for electrifica- 
tion in that county. A map made from 
the results of their survey is serving 
as a guide in extending electric service 
lines throughout the county. 

Home demonstration agents may 
also wish to investigate the possibilities 
of developing rural industries related 
to the home. Or they may wish to help 
further the electrification of rural grade 
schools, churches and community cen- 
ters in the county. The list of suitable 
subjects for needed electrical surveys 
is almost unlimited. 


Radio, News Stories: Publicity on any 
educational activity related to home 
electrification and on good use of elec- 
trical equipment furthers interest in 
electrical equipment. 


Part-Time Schools or Evening 
Classes: A single program or a whole 
series on electrical usage in the home 
meets the needs of local homemakers 
and lends variety and interest to home- 
maker’s educational activities. Before the 
war, a number of Illinois communities 
participated in very successful six-week 
courses on small appliances. Interested 
women met one night each week in the 
high school home economics foods labor- 
atories or in community centers of these 
communities to study about and use 
small electrical equipment. 

Successful one-night meetings on 
home freezing of foods were held in 
some North Dakota high schools last 
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year. Teachers showed packaging ma- 
terials, and frozen food was cooked on 
an electric hotplate. The BHNHE 
movie showing types of freezers and 
methods of preparing foods for freez- 
ing was the main feature of the pro- 
gram.? 


Regular Classwork or Club Meeting 
Programs: A graduate study made at 
the University of Missouri shows that 
most Missouri home economists inter- 
viewed favor meeting the farm home- 
makers’ need for electrical information 
by including instruction in the educa- 
tional programs of agencies now serv- 
ing rural communities and by conduct- 
ing short courses. Every phase of class- 
work and Extension work can be ex- 
amined with these methods of teaching 
electrical use in mind. 


Home Projects or Home Practice: 
Home making students and 4-H club 
members can be encouraged to use 
small appliances in entertaining friends, 
to prepare complete oven or well 


cooker meals, to do the family washing 
and ironing, to improve the lighting in 
their bedrooms, to clean the upholstered 
furniture, curtains and lamp shades 
with the vacuum cleaner. 


Worksheets: Four wiring worksheets 
developed by National Adequate Wir- 
ing Bureau provide wiring and lighting 
teaching material for youth or adult 
groups. The teacher’s supplement for 
each sheet provides the answers to the 
practical problems on the worksheets, 
and a chart helps in discussion. 

REA furnishes data sheets on most 
home appliances for use in workshops 
or laboratories. On these, homemakers 
or students can record information 
which will help them in the selection of 
electrical equipment.’ 
2This movie, Freezing Fruits and Vegetables, is 
available from film libraries of state agricultural 
colleges. A  hand-out bulletin Home Freezing of 
Fruits and Vegetables, can be ordered from the 


State Agricultural Extension Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 


3 Electric Wiring—Its Relationship to Modern Home- 
making—A Lesson Plan Book for Home Economists, 
NAWB, 155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














My background is rural; locale, 
southern Illinois. As I grew, “‘col- 
lege” like “mama’s bank account” 
was always with us, and we worked 
to get the money for it—selling 
pecan meats, mowing, raking, do- 
ing everything but plowing for the 
same pay as the hired men. Finally, 
I had almost $1,000, a fashionable 
suntan, unfashionable broad shoul- 
ders and a “harrowing” walk that 
served me well in getting about at 
the University of Illinois. 

That first year I planned to be- 
come a writer, but by my sopho- 
more year I decided that I should 
learn something to write about. So 
I spent my last three years and four 
summers more becoming a home 
economist and satisfied my craving 
for writing on The Daily Illini and 
the Illinois Agriculturist, college 
sheets of which I was woman’s 
editor. 

My background was, as astrol- 





ogers would put it, propitious to 
home economics. My mother had 
already mothered one family of 
seven brothers, and she operated on 
a big scale. We butchered; we 
churned; we canned; we _ baked 
bread; we had two acres of garden, 
fruit, chickens and a milk route. 
All this—sans electricity, sans run- 
ning water, 

When I started teaching, an all- 
electric foods laboratory was a rar- 
ity, but I got one and was very 
proud of it. I also got a great deal 
of experience which came in handy 
when I left teaching to take a job J 
in Washington writing for NYA. 

REA was so new then that home 
economics hadn’t entered the pic- 
ture, so I went in as a writer. In 
1937, after a training period in 
TVA, REA sent me to Illinois, 
Iowa and Nebraska as a regional 
home economist. Except for being 
lent briefly to WPB I’ve been in 
REA ever since. 

My secret ambition is to build a 
modern house; furnish it modern 
and Chinese; equip it all-electric 
and with a husband guaranteed not 
to wander; operate the whole ar- 
rangement at enough profit to pro- 
vide myself with all the secretarial 
and other help I would like to have 
to do my job the way I would like 
to do it and write besides. 

—tLouisan Mamer | 
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a cordial welcome to dine and 

establishes the mood of the meal. 
Certain basic rules are accepted as 
guides for attractiveness and conveni- 
ence. What are they? 

First, the table covering should al- 
ways be clean and attractive. For in- 
formal meals it may be any type from 
rough-textured place mats to coated ma- 
terials that can be cleaned with a damp 
cloth. But whatever covering is selected 
it should harmonize with the type of 
dishes used. For instance, rough linens 
go with pottery and fine pastel linens 
with fragile china. 

Formal dinners require more formal 
table cloths—damask, organdy or all-over 
lace. A table pad is placed underneath 
damask. An all-over lace may reveal the 
beauty of a well-polished table top be- 
neath. 

If the table cloth is ironed with a 
crease then the crease should be cen- 
tered exactly down the center of the 
table. Storing table linens on cardboard 
rolls eliminates creases. Place mats 
should be spaced evenly and placed par- 
allel to the edge of the table. Twenty 
to twenty-four inches are needed be- 
tween place settings or covers. 

For formal meals napkins should 
match the material of the cloth but may 
be of harmonizing colors for informal 
use. Fold them in a square or rectangle, 
in a flat roll with the sides turned 
under, in a triangle or in a triangle 
with the sides turned under. If service 
plates are used the napkin is placed on 
the plate. Otherwise the napkin is 
placed to the left of the forks with the 
open corner on the lower right side 
for formal meals. At luncheons and in- 
formal meals the napkin is placed so 
that the design is most attractive and 
harmonious with rest of place setting. 

The centerpiece on a table does a 
great deal to influence the mood of the 
dinner . .. much as men may scoff “just 
give me food.” A simple bouquet at- 
tractively arranged in a shallow bowl 
that blends with the table setting adds 
a touch of festivity to any meal. Fruit, 
flowering plants, interesting leaves or 
figurines may be used if they are kept 
below eye level. 

Candles belong at the evening meal, 
not at luncheon. They should be high 
enough to burn one and one-half inches 
above eye level to prevent the annoy- 
ance of constant flickering. 

Silverware, polished and tarnish-free, 
is lined evenly one inch from the edge 
of the table. If the table is round, this 
tule is modified so that the silverware 
is placed in a straight line even though 
some pieces may be one and one-half 
inches from the edge of the table. 

The forks are placed on the left of 
the plate; the knives, with cutting edge 


A GRACIOUSLY set table extends 
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—Photo Courtesy International Silver Co. 


Let's Set The Table 


By Helen Eckhoff 


toward the plate; the spoons. and oyster 
forks, if used, on the right. All silver- 
ware, either on the right or left side, 
should be placed in order of use from 
the outside in toward the plate. The 
bread and butter knife is placed on the 
butter plate either parallel or vertical 
to the table edge. 

All unused silverware should be re- 
moved from the table between the main 
course and dessert unless needed for the 
dessert. If coffee is passed, the spoon 
is placed on the back of the saucer 
with the handle parallel to the cup han- 
dle. 

If there is no need for knives, as at 
a luncheon, forks should be placed at 
the right of the plate with the spoons 
on the outside. 

When a carving set is used, it is 
placed with the fork to the left of the 
platter, knife and serving spoon to the 
right of the platter. Other serving pieces 
are placed close to the dishes with 
which they will be used. 

The dishes selected for a table set- 
ting should harmonize with the table 
covering and the silverware. Glassware, 
too, should harmonize with the other 
pieces. 

Bread and butter plates belong at the 


tip of the fork. Salad plates belong at 
the left of the fork. For informal meals, 
the bread and butter plate may double 
for bread and salad. If the salad is 
served as a special course, the hostess 
may place it on the salad plates in the 
kitchen or serve it from a bowl at the 
table. 

Water goblets and beverage glasses 
are correctly placed at the tip of the 
knife. Extra beverage glasses are group- 
ed to the right of the goblet, but never 
in a straight line. 

Salt and pepper shakers are set par- 
allel to the table edge in line with the 
water goblets. Use a pair of shakers for 
every four people or a set at each end 
of the table. The salt belongs on the 
right, the pepper on the left. 

The first course can be placed on the 
table before people are seated or 
brought in from the kitchen afterwards. 
For simplified guest entertainment, the 
first course may be served in the living 
room just before dinner. 

Correct unobtrusive serving at dinner 
does much to make mealtimes leisurely 
and _ successful. Almost anyone may 
serve — father, mother, hostess, daughter 
or son—and either separately or as a 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
pair, but they should know the funda- 
mentals of table service in order to per- 
form the task quietly and well. 

Before the dining hour, the waitress- 
of-the-day should set the table with cor- 
rect silver, tableware and glassware, fill 
all water goblets three-quarters full, 
place butter pats on butter plates and 
relishes on the table. Extra water, serv- 
ing spoons and dessert dishes for future 
courses belong on a side board or serv- 
ing table. Trays are handy helpers. A 
large tray speeds carrying used dishes 
and silver to the kitchen and bringing 
in the next course. A small tray is use- 
ful for placing or removing silver and 
small accessories at the table. A large 






—Phote Courtesy Wallace Silversmiths 
Liquid silver polish and a soft 
old toothbrush remove tarnish 
from chased ware as shown above 


yo, 





—Photo Courtesy Munising Paper Co. 
Treated paper kept at the sink 
is convenient for removing stains 
from silver at dishwashing time 





—Photo Courtesy The Gorham Co. 
Tarnish retardant chests and 
cloths for wrapping silver help 
to keep all silver ready for use 
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tray, however, should not be used at the 
table, but placed on a conveniently lo- 
cated serving table. 

Rules for waiting on table are few 
and easy to remember. Everything re- 
lating to a course should be in place 
before the food is served. All service 
takes place on the left. Plates are placed 
before each diner, and removed, from 
the left with the left hand to avoid 
touching the person being served. Foods 
eaten on the right such as beverages 
and liquids are an exception to this 
rule. These should be served from the 
right with the right hand. Never should 
the server reach in front of the diner. 

The waitress should be mindful of 
the needs of the diner. Water glasses 


oe - And Care 


Silverware becomes lovelier with daily 
use. Fine line scratches which are in- 
evitable with frequent handling give it 
a soft patina and the hot soapy water 
and towel drying help to prevent the 
accumulation of tarnish. Silverware 
should be rotated so that each piece is 
used frequently. Then the entire set 
will have the same degree of patina, all 
growing lovelier together. 

Soiled silver should be washed in hot 
soapy water directly after mealtime. 
Rinse thoroughly to remove all soap, for 
soap left on causes discoloration. Wipe 
at once with a soft, dry towel. Do not 
allow silver to drain or stand overnight 
without wiping for it will be dull and 
streaked or spotted. If, for some un- 
avoidable reason, silverware cannot be 
washed directly after mealtime, it should 
be soaked in warm water to loosen food 
and keep the silver stain-free. Avoid 
soaking hollow-handled pieces because 
if the handles are cemented they will 
loosen in time. 

Silver may be polished with a paste, 
liquid, treated cloth or paper, or by 
electrolysis. If a paste or liquid is used 
it should be free of grit to avoid un- 
necessary scratching of the silverware. 
Apply according to manufacturer's di- 
rections . . . rubbing up and down in 
a straight line, never in a circle. Rinse 
well, wipe and then polish with a soft 
cloth. A soft brush will remove tarnish 
in chased ware. A wooden skewer or 
orange stick wrapped in chamois or cot- 
ton cleans deep crevices. Do not try 
to remove dark oxidized panels if the 
silver was so designed. Treated cloth or 
paper is ideal for daily spot removal. 
Keep some near the sink for whisking 
off egg stains and the like. 

Either a commercial preparation pur- 
chased ready-to-use or a solution made 


should be kept filled from the pitcher 
on the serving table and a napkin used 
to prevent dripping. Fingers should 
never touch the rim of a glass or extend 
beyond the rim of a plate. 

When a course is finished, serving 
dishes are removed first. These may be 
stacked on the large tray. Next, indi- 
vidually used plates and services are re. 
moved, followed by the clean dishes, 
unused silver, salt and pepper shakers, 
etc. No dishes are taken from the table 
until everyone has finished eating. At 
the end of the main course, all extra 
silver is removed unless needed for des- 
sert. Dessert silver is placed and the 
dessert and beverage served. 

(Concluded on page 274) 


for the Silver 


at home may be used for cleaning silver 
by electrolysis. The commercial prepa- 
ration removes ordinary tarnish in about 
ten seconds leaving the silver ready to 
rinse, dry and polish. A homemade solu- 
tion can be made by using one table- 
spoon baking soda and one tablespoon 
of salt per quart of water in an alumi- 
num pan or one containing an old 
aluminum cover or piece of aluminum 
foil. The silver is left in the boiling 
solution for two or three minutes or 
until tarnish free. Do not boil hollow 
handle pieces. for if they are cemented 
the handles will be ruined. This method 
is not recommended for silver that has 
a French gray or oxidized finish. 

A chest lined with tarnish retardant 
cloth helps keep silver bright. Daily use 
of flat silver plus storage in such a chest 
reduces the need for frequent polishing. 
Hollowware may be kept ready for in- 
stant use if wrapped in cloth impreg- 
nated with silver particles. This same 
cloth works miracles when used to line 
a silver drawer or for wrapping silver- 
ware not used during summer holidays. 
Treated paper also can be used as a 
tarnish retardant in place of silver cloth. 

Tarnish retardants can be applied to 
non-food silver dishes only. Some liquid 
polishes contain a retardant that acts 
after the silver is polished. Other re- 
tardants can be applied after polishing. 
The retardants are particularly useful 
for keeping bright display silver like 
vases, trophies and trays that are not 
washed frequently. The retardant re- 
duces the need for polishing more than 
once a month, depending upon the gases 
in the atmosphere. 

It is also possible to keep silver in a 
glass cabinet with camphor or a com- 
mercial product to absorb the fumes 
which cause tarnish. 
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RECIPE OF THE MONTH 


Sicilian Veal Steak 


1 pound veal steak 2 tablespoons brown sugar 
eut % inch thick 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
2 tablespoons fat 1 tablespoon minced onion 
2 tablespoons flour 1 cup hot water 
4 teaspoon salt 1% cup chopped pimiento olives 
1% teaspoon paprika Stuffed olives 


Brown steak well in fat in heavy skillet. Remove meat from pan. Add flour and stir until smooth. 
Then add salt, paprika, brown sugar, lemon juice, onion and hot water. When blended, return meat 
to skillet, cover and simmer in sauce until tender, about 30 minutes. Add olives and cook 5 minutes 
longer. Garnish with whole olives. Makes 4 to 5 servings. 
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Nutrition and CAMCeL vy neiea. ximeney 


This article has been reviewed by Dr. Harold P. Rusch, director of 
the McArdle Memorial Laboratory for cancer research, for whom the 
author worked following the completion of her Master of Science de- 
gree in biochemistry and nutrition at the University of Wisconsin 


the campus of the University of 

Wisconsin is one of eight labora- 
tories in the nation devoted to the full 
time study of the nature of cancer. 
Founded in 1940 and functioning as a 
branch of the university medical school, 
the McArdle staff has followed a long 
and arduous trail looking for the ulti- 
mate solution of this disease which rep- 
resents one of the main causes of death 
in the United States, second only to 
heart disease. 

Investigators have concluded that the 
development of cancer occurs in three 
stages, of which only the last is char- 
acterized by the visible, malignant 
tumor. 

The first stage, the induction period, 
can be started experimentally by the 
use of various carcinogenic agents such 
as hydrocarbons which are painted on 
the skin of the test animals, by ex- 
posure to ultraviolet light in repeated, 
cancer producing doses, or by the feed- 
ing of certain carcinogenic chemicals. In 
most humans this period is probably the 
result of a hereditary defect. 

The second stage is known as the 
critical period, and it is during this peri- 
od that cancer cells may regress or con- 
tinue to develop, depending upon favor- 
able or unfavorable environmental fac- 
tors such as injury or chronic irritation, 
exercise, a caloric effect, and the like. 

In the third or progressive period, the 
cancer cells break away from the re- 
straint of normal cells and grow rapidly 
to form a visible, malignant tumor. 

Dr. Harold P. Rush, director of Mc- 
Ardle, has reported a series of experi- 
ments carried out by himself and his 
associates which relate to the importance 
of nutrition during the critical period 
of cancer development. 


The High Caloric Effect 


Their work demonstrated that a con- 
tinuously high level of blood sugar in 
experimental animals during the critical 
period makes it easy for tumor cells to 
develop into full blown cancer. Simi- 
larly, a‘restriction of the caloric intake 
cuts down the incidence of cancer 
pushed along during this period. 


Mite cam Memorial Laboratory on 
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In one series of experiments, four 
groups of mice (48 mice in each group) 
received exactly the same amounts of 
protein, salts and vitamins. Two groups 
received high calorie: high carbohydrate 
diets while two groups received only 
enough calories to maintain body 
weight. All of the mice received daily 
cancer-producing doses of ultra-violet 
rays. 

By the ninth month 88 per cent of 
the high calorie: high carbohydrate mice 
had developed cancer. In contrast, only 
2 per cent of the low calorie animals 
had developed cancer at the end of the 
same period. Similar results were ob- 
tained with high calorie: high fat mice 
who also showed a high incidence. 

In another laboratory the incidence 
of spontaneous mammary tumors was 
reduced from 67 per cent to zero per 
cent by the restriction of food to a 
maintenance level in groups of mice in 
an experiment lasting almost two years. 


Poor Diet Effect 


On the other extreme, diets poor in 
essential factors may aid in the develop- 
ment of cancer. The predominance of 
rice in the Oriental diet is well known, 
and the incidence of primary cancer of 
the liver is higher among Orientals than 
among Europeans and Americans. In 
Japan, for example, liver cancer ranked 
third in frequency of all cancer, where- 
as the United States has less than one 
per cent of this type of tumor. 

This isolated fact does not have much 
significance for the: layman until it is 
related to another series of McArdle 
experiments dealing with the experi- 
mental production of liver tumors in 
rats. 

This type of cancer was produced first 
by the Japanese when they fed test rats 
a bright yellow azo-dye, para-dimethyla- 
mino-azobenzene, sometimes called “but- 
ter yellow” in the United States. The 
tumors developed in rats fed a very poor 
diet of rice and carrots, noticeably lack- 
ing in vitamins and proteins. 

A direct relationship between a de- 
ficiency of the B-vitamin riboflavin and 
the formation of liver tumors was picked 
up by the Drs. Miller at McArdle, when 


they reproduced the crude rice-carrot 
diet with measurable synthetic factors. 
Rats fed a sufficient quantity of ribo 
flavin developed a protection against the 
carcinogenic effects of the yellow dye. 

Several apparently unrelated protec. 
tive factors such as a detergent, egg 
white and certain fatty acids were shown 
to have the common effect of maintain: 
ing high flavin levels in the liver. 

Furthermore, the carcinogenic butter 
yellow has recently been shown to enter 
into chemical combination with liver 
protein prior to the gross development 
of liver tumors, and the amount of 
chemically bound dye in the liver is 
lowered by the feeding of high amounts 
of riboflavin—along with the lowering 
in the incidence of tumors. 

Apparently the diet should be low in 
calories, but the restriction of calories 
should be done wisely and not at the 
expense of essential food factors. 

A startling human experiment will 
serve to drive home this point. In East 
Africa a group of Negroes known as 
Bantus have for years existed on a very 
limited diet. They live almost exclu- 
sively on corn maize, which is only part- 
ly cooked, and is supplemented in some 
areas with fermented cow’s milk. 

Deficiency diseases of all kinds are 
common—and liver cancer constitutes 
ninety per cent of all tumors in the 
Negro population as compared to the 
incidence of one per cent in the United 
States. 

Two African scientists fed this diet 
to groups of experimental rats for a pe 
riod of two years, and without exception 
the animals developed liver lesions. The 
similarity of the diets and the incidence 
of liver tumors was too striking to be 
discounted. 

“Diet alone will not induce cancer,” 
concludes the director of this research 
laboratory, “but overeating and, com 
versely, poor inadequate diets will im 
crease the possibility of contracting the 
disease in persons with a tendency to 
ward cancer.” 

Home economists would do well to 
emphasize this wise example of good 
nutrition established in these cancer ¢x 
periments. 
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Canning Preview 


in time! “Forewarned is forearmed” 

goes the saying, and before any of 
us realizes it the canning season will be 
upon us. 

No one is ever the worse for a brief 
review of canning principles. The few 
points that must be remembered cannot 
be emphasized too much. To be success- 
ful, canning must accomplish two feats: 
(1) stop enzymatic action and (2) destroy 
yeast, mold and bacteria. 

Enzymes are present in all fresh food. 
They are responsible for the normal 
ripening of fruits and vegetables and 
for the tendering of meat tissues. Once 
this ripening process is completed, how- 
ever, enzyme action must be promptly 
halted or decay will result. Extreme 
heat or cold checks enzyme action; 
hence, the use of canning or freezing for 
food preservation purposes. 

Yeast and molds are present at all 
times in air, water and soil. Their 
growth, too, is inhibited by extreme 
heat or cold. Since yeast and mold 
spores are everywhere, food must be 
sealed in air-tight containers to pre- 
vent contamination. 

Bacteria present the greatest problem; 
sometimes a continuous temperature of 
212° F. for as long as six hours is 
needed for their destruction. Obviously 


pi: "T say we haven’t reminded you 
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cooking food this length of time would 
ruin its flavor. Therefore, the surest 
way to destroy bacteria with a high re- 
sistance to heat is to use a pressure 
canner. Botulinus is the most danger- 
ous and insidious of all bacteria. Its 
presence may not be indicated by either 
discoloration or odor. Yet it is almost 
instantly fatal to whomever as much as 
tastes the food. 


Checking the Canning 
Equipment 

Another important factor having 
much to do with the rate at which bac- 
teria may be destroyed is the food's de- 
gree of acidity. With acid foods such as 
fruits and tomatoes, bacteria may be 
killed at boiling water temperature with- 
in a reasonable time. With non-acid 
vegetables such as meats, poultry and 
fish, the only sure way to destroy bac- 
teria is under pressure. Admittedly such 
non-acid vegetables as peas, beans and 
corn have been successfully canned with- 
out pressure, but that’s taking a chance. 
Bacteria types vary with the year, the 
locality or the conditions under which 
food is produced, so it is better to play 
safe and use a pressure canner. 

Today there are but two recom- 
mended canning methods: (1) under 
pressure and (2) boiling water bath. 

Canning under pressure stands pre- 


—Photo Courtesy Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


eminently first. It is safe; it is sure; 
it is speedy. It is the only canning meth- 
od which produces the 240° F.—ten 
pounds pressure—required to kill the 
botulinus organism. 

The boiling water bath method is 
suitable for fruits and tomatoes only. 
The canner must be deep enough to 
permit the boiling water to completely 
cover every jar with two inches to spare. 
The jars are placed on ‘a rack, never 
directly on the bottom of the canner 
itself. 

Most commercial canners are fitted 
with handled racks which make for easy 
immersion and removal of jars. If this 
kind of commercial canner is not avail- 
able a perforated wooden rack may be 
used in a wash boiler or any other 
large vessel having a tight-fitting cover. 

Prepare ahead for canning lessons by 
carefully checking in advance each in- 
dividual piece of equipment needed so 
that when actual canning begins there 
will be no unnecessary delays. Essential 
equipment will include the canner itself; 
jars, lids and rubbers; measures, includ- 
ing scale; vegetable brush; wire basket 
for blanching; large bowls and kettles; 
ladle; slotted spoon, wide-mouthed fun- 
nel; lifting tongs; paring knife and scis- 
sors; cherry pitter and strawberry huller; 

(Continued on page 290) 
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What A College Girl 
Should Know 


To Be A Good Waitress 


By Eva F. Montgomery 


Associate Professor of Foods 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


O you are planning to be a waitress 
at a resort hotel this summer! Then 
there is fun and work in store for 

you. If you do a good job as waitress, 
the tips may pay you well. In any case, 
you will be the richer at the end of the 
summer because while you will work 
six to eight hours a day you will have 
time “off duty” for delightful recrea- 
tion. 

Your parents as well as you should 
know that a college girl acting as a 
waitress is treated with respect. On each 
table in the dining room at the Leba- 
non Belvedere Hotel at Chautauqua, 
New York, where I was hostess last 
summer, was a card bearing the name 
of the waitress and the college which 
she attended. This information im- 
mediately established the waitress in 
the eyes of the guest. 

By way of introduction the hotel 
manager usually briefs the waitresses 
on what is expected of them. His 
directions will probably include such 
pointers as these: 

1. Two uniforms will be given you 

which you are to launder as needed. 

2 Hair nets or head bands are to be 
worn in the dining room. 

3. Be neat. A daily bath is necessary. 
So is a reliable deodorant. 

4. Look efficient and pleasant. Let 
your slogan be “service with a 
smile.” 

5. You are expected to eat your meals 
(including breakfast) one half hour 
before the guests are served. 


6. Table linen, silver, glassware and 
china are to be immaculate. 
7. Silverware is to be cleaned each 


Friday. 

8. You will be expected to arrange 
fresh flowers for the tables each 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

9. See that your plates are attractive 
when served since “people eat with 


their eyes as well as their mouths.” 

10. Remember the guest is always right, 

even when wrong. 

The dining room hostess will make 
suggestions about setting the tables and 
serving. Among other things you will 
be told: 

1. In placing the silver to be used at 
breakfast, lunch and dinner, place the 
silver by the handle not the bowl 
or prongs. 

. Just before the dining room _ is 
opened, place pats of butter, with 
fork not fingers. 

3. Pick up plates immediately after the 
chef has served the food so it will be 
served hot. 

4. Place and remove from the left all 
food except the beverage which 
should be placed at the right. 

5. In serving, use the hand farthest from 
the guest. 

6. Offer food such as rolls from the 
left so that the guest can use his right 
hand. 

. Use napkin and plate to crumb the 
table between courses. 

8. To remove spots from table linen 
(after the meal) place a cup of water 
under the spot and rub it with the 
bowl of a teaspoon. 

You should know something about 
flower arrangements because many hotel 
managers expect the waitresses to ar- 
range the flowers for their tables. Here 
are a few helpful hints: 

The triangle is a good geometric form 
for arranging flowers. The tallest stem 
should be placed in the vase first. This 
flower should be 114 times the height 
of the container. If the vase is the flat 
type then have the tallest flower 114 
times the width of the container. 

Other stems should be graduated 
from the top one, and the choice blooms 
placed at the apex of the stems. Sm=ii- 
est and lightest colored flowers should 
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be at the top of the arrangement with 
dark flowers at the base. 

Have leaves come over the edge of 
the container. 

Keep water fresh on flowers. 

Remove dead flowers and leaves daily. 

Your effort in arranging flowers will 
repay you by the pleasure you give the 
guests at your table. 

Every field has terms common to it 
and hotel work is no exception. For 
instance, the tables which are assigned 
to a waitress are called her “‘station.” 
A waitress may serve eight to ten people 
at her “station” which may consist of 
two tables of four each, one large table 
for eight and a “deuce” which is a table 
for two. 

A good waitress will be familiar with 
the menu and be able to explain such 
terms as bisque, hollandaise, lyonnaise 
and compote. 

In addition to tips waitresses are 
usually furnished board and room plus 
seven to ten dollars a week. How good 
the tips are will depend on how good 
a waitress you are and how liberal the 
guests are. Some waitresses average ten 
dollars a week in tips. Other waitresses 
in the same dining room may make 
forty a week. While some guests tip 
the waitress ten to fifteen per cent of 
the price of the meals some guests tip 
the waitress only one dollar a week. 

The management in many hotels asks 
the waitresses to pool their tips, which 
are then divided equally among the 
waitresses. 

It is a rather general practice for 
the waitresses to give one dollar a week 
to a fund for the bus boys who carry 
the heavy trays of food to the dining 
room. 

One hotel manager says, “To be a 
good waitress a college girl needs to 
have good health, a willingness to co- 
operate and the ability to follow di- 
rections.” If you have these qualifi- 
cations a profitable summer is in store 
for you as a hotel waitress. 


_woo™~/ 
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Is Avocado 
in Your 


Vocabulary ? 


By Evelyn Platt 


HE alligator pear and the Calavo 

have one irrevocable feature in com- 

mon—they are both avocados. But 
while the alligator pear refers to any 
avocado, the Calavo means an avocado 
grown in California, rigidly inspected 
for highest quality and then stamped 
Calavo—a contraction of California and 
avocado. 

The avocado has made its home in 
California for less than one hundred 
years although the fourteen thousand 
acres now devoted to growing this semi- 
tropical fruit, belie the fact. It is be- 
lieved that Franciscan Fathers brought 
seeds from Mexico and carefully nour- 
ished the plants while founding the his- 
toric California missions. 

By 1911 pioneer growers in California 
were eager to find the best varieties of 
avocados possible—varieties on which to 
build a large commercial industry. With 
the cooperation of the United States 
Department of Agriculture an expedi- 





In this Los Angeles packing house, avocados are sorted, 


graded and packed in excelsior for safe transportation 


tion was sponsored and sent to Latin 
America in quest of the best strains. 
Wilson Popenoe, USDA explorer, comb- 
ed the region for nine years on foot, 
horseback and by boat. He collected 
hundreds of bud-wood specimens for ex- 
perimental planting in California. This 
enabled growers to bud the known vari- 
eties rather than to put their trust in 
seedling trees which are often untrue to 


‘the parent tree—sometimes not bearing 


at all. 

The growing avocado marketing ex- 
change in California was organized in 
1924 so that growers might work to- 
gether for mutual advantage to build a 
solid market for increasing production. 
They called themselves the Calavo 
Growers of California. One of the or- 
ganization’s first problems was to define 
which of the four hundred varieties reg- 
istered in California should be eligible 
for the Calavo stamp. Rigid maturity 
and grading tests eliminated all but 
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fourteen superior varieties. ‘Today 
thirty-four hundred members of the Ex- 
change market their avocados under the 
Calavo stamp. Although one can always 
depend on the Calavo to be an above 
average avocado, all others on the mar- 
ket are not necessarily inferior. Florida 
also raises avocados to supply a growing 
market. 

Avocado groves are planted on ter- 
raced hillsides in order to assure the 
good drainage essential to their best 
growth. The avocado tree is an ever- 
green and a member of the laurel fam- 
ily. If allowed to follow its natural 
course, it would tower at a great height 
and have a trunk as thick as 15 feet in 
diameter. Branches spread in all direc- 
tions, some dipping their large, green, 
waxen leaves gracefully to the ground. 

A long pole picker having a clipper 
and sack at one end is used to gather 
fruit from the higher branches. A long 
cord operates the clipper. The trees in 
bloom have thousands of tiny blossoms 
which are bisexual, opening twice, first 
as the female, then as the male. The 
cycle requires less than 36 hours, accord- 
ing to the variety. Pollination is carried 
on with the aid of insects and the wind. 
The height of the year-around Califor- 
nia avocado season is from November 
to May when the Fuerte variety comes 
into its own. The Florida season is late 
summer, fall and early winter. 

The avocado fortunate enough to 
grow up and be a Calavo is sent to a 
special packing house. Here it takes 
a journey on an assembly line where it 
is dusted and polished by a special kind 


(Concluded on page 274) 


Avocado Hot ’N Cold Entree is a clever, 
filling way to use that last bit of 
chicken or turkey. It’s an ideal serv- 
ice for luncheon or supper guests with 
hearty appetites. See recipe, page 274 
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E declaration, “She has as much personality as a 
Tporsto” is as unjust as it is unkind—to the potato, 
we mean. Perhaps it is because the potato grows 
in the earth instead of waving gracefully atop some 
tall tree that it is often considered a drab dietary item. 
More likely the reason is that the potato is too often 
served in the same way, and little attempt is made to 
develop its versatile personality. 

Potatoes are inexpensive and abundant this season 
and should be included often in menu maneuvers—not 
just mashed or fried—but prepared for serving in all 
sorts of ways. This is a reminder to school lunch man- 
agers as well as to foods teachers who want to vary 
their potato lessons or give their pupils some ideas to 
take home. (See recipes opposite) 

Some individuals have the mistaken notion that 
potatoes are fattening when in reality one medium- 
sized potato gives less than one hundred calories. Of 
course, if rich gravies are served with the potatoes the 
calorie count increases accordingly. Potatoes are more 
than “just starch.” Eaten daily they furnish one-fourth 
of the vitamin C requirement in addition to vitamin 
B and iron. 

Potatoes should be stored in a cool, dark place (40 
to 60 degrees F.). If too warm they will sprout; if too 
light, green spots will appear which must be removed 
before eating as they contain a harmful substance. If 
potatoes get too cold they acquire a sweetish taste due 
to some of the starch changing to sugar. This condi- 
tion often remedies itself if the potatoes are placed in 
a warmer location. It is always a good idea to sort 
potatoes before storing as one decayed potato can spoil 
the whole lot. 

Various types of potatoes lend themselves to different 
types of preparation. A mealy, flaky variety of potato 
is good mashed or baked. Firm, waxy kinds that hold 
their shape are ideal for salads and creaming. No 
matter what kind of potato, the way to derive the most 
food value from it is to cook it unpeeled. Whether 
the potatoes are to be served mashed, creamed, hash- 
browned, with parsley, er in salad, it is best to start by 
boiling them in their jackets, 

Potatoes should be served as soon as possible after 
cooking for once they are exposed to air they lose vita- 
min C at a rapid rate. If potatoes are left over, which 
careful planning should cut to a minimum, keep cov- 
ered in a cool place and use the following day. We'll 
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Please Pass 
the Potatoes 


By Evelyn Platt 


wager that if more homemakers were made aware of all 
the delicious ways to prepare potatoes, more men and 
children would say, “Please pass the potatoes.” 


Baked Potato with Horse Radish Butter 


6 medium baking potatoes 

2 tsp. dehydrated horse rad- 
ish soaked in %4 cup thin 
cream 5 min, 

Bake potatoes in hot oven (425°F.) 1 hour. Combine 
horse radish and butter. Scoop out inside of potatoes; 
add horse radish butter mixture. Beat until fluffy. 
Pile lightly in shells and return to oven to brown 
slightly. (See illustration above.) 


Y% cup butter 


Country Fried Potatoes 


Bacon fat 
Salt and pepper to taste 
4 cup tomato ketchup 


10 medium potatoes, thinly 
sliced 
5 small onions sliced 
In a covered skillet, slowly fry potatoes and onions 
in bacon fat. Season with salt and pepper. When po- 
tatoes are golden and tender (approximately 50 min- 
utes) add ketchup. Heat thoroughly and serve at once. 


Potato Griddle Scones 


2 cups sifted flour 3 tablespoons fat 


1 teaspoon salt 1 cup cold mashed potatoes 
3 teaspoons baking powder 1 egg, beaten 
1/3 cup milk (about) 

Sift together flour, salt and baking powder. Cut in 
fat with two knives or a pastry blender. Blend in the 
potatoes. Mix egg and milk; add to first mixture. Mix 
slightly. Roll three-eighths of an inch thick and cut 
into squares. Bake slowly on a hot greased griddle or 
frying pan. Turn several times to cook through. Makes 
ten to twelve. 


Potato Puff 
3 cups mashed potatoes 2 tablespoons melted fat 
1 egg Salt, pepper 
2-4 tablespoons hot milk Other seasonings, if desired 


To mashed potatoes, add egg yolk, hot milk to mois- 
ten, melted fat, salt, pepper and any other seasoning 
you like. Beat well. Then fold in stiffly beaten egg 
white. Pile lightly into a greased baking dish. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven (375°F.) 30 minutes or until 
puffy and brown. 
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Protein Aplenty 


while back indicated that the average citizen wants 
to eat what he wants when he wants it. And purse 
contents permitting, he generally does. He is not neces- 
sarily an unfeeling individual unmoved by pathetic 
pictures and stories of starving European children. He 
merely fails to see what contribution his personal de- 
privation will make when “no one else is going with- 
out.” And so the inevitable circle goes, with compara- 
tively few of us conserving on a single item. 

With voluntary rationing recognized as a half-hearted 
endeavor and government rationing out of the picture 
for the present, what is there left to do? This article 
makes no pretense at offering a solution to a problem 
that learned economists find hard to solve. We do 
believe, however, that one answer lies in method of 
approach on the part of educators, food conservation 
leaders and home economics teachers. The formula 
behind this approach is showing the homemaker how 
and not just telling her what she should do. The 
Citizen’s Food Committee’s Peace’ Plate plan carried 
out this idea admirably. Many home economists have 
contributed their share of suggestions to homemakers 
via their classes. 

Typical of the ideas teachers might pass on is this 
inspiration offered by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Goal: to conserve grain supplies by serving more 
poultry. Every hen sent to market saves from six to 
eight pounds of feed a month. Four to five pounds of 
this feed is grain that could be used for human food. 
Methods of Achieving: eat more stewing chickens; can 
or freeze more stewing chickens for future use; eat 
turkey throughout the year. 

Another idea promulgated by the USDA concerns 
turkeys. A small plump-breasted type turkey has been 
developed but some breeds of this fowl have been get- 
ting bigger and better every year. In the past big 
turkeys were used primarily at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas time for large family gatherings. Small fami 
lies could not afford or use a large bird, But now tur- 
keys can be bought in halves and in quarters. 

These turkey quarters are an especially good buy for 
small families. Turkey halves, quarters, breasts, legs, 
wings and even turkey steaks are sold in some markets. 
A front quarter—mostly breast and wing—weighs from 
four and one-half to seven pounds. A rear quarter— 
mostly thigh, drumstick and lower part of the breast 
—weighs from three and one-half to six pounds. 

Roasting a stuffed turkey quarter involves a method 
all its own. (See illustrations). An unstuffed quarter 
roast may be popped directly into the oven after fast- 


[= period of voluntary food rationing introduced 
a 


_ening skin over meat at bone edge. If stuffing is desired, 


it may be prepared and baked while the turkey cooks. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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In Poultry 


By Evelyn Platt 





It takes two to four cups of stuffing, depending on 
cavity size, to pack a turkey quarter loosely to the 
brim. Heavy paper cut the shape of the cavity and 
one-half inch larger around the edge is laid over 
the filled cavity with the paper edge tucked under 
the skin, thus holding the stuffing in place. Be- 
fore stuffing, be sure a frozen quarter is complete- 
ly thawed—this takes overnight in the refrigerator 








Fastening paper requires a large, sharp needle and 
heavy cord. Sew across the paper from side to side 
catching the skin with each stitch so that the skin 
covers most of the meat and the edge of the bone. 
This method insures a secure covering over the 
cavity eliminating any danger of the stuffing fall- 
ing out. The quarter pictured here is from a twen- 
ty-five pound broad-breasted Bronze tom turkey 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Or the turkey quarter may be browned on the under 
side before stuffing is added. Then the stuffing is placed 
in the hollow, covered with aluminum foil and the 
turkey quarter turned over to brown the top side and 
let the turkey flavoring penetrate the dressing. 
‘Voluntary rationing is not so uninviting when de- 
licious food such as poultry is advocated and when 
practical suggestions are given for its use. VR is a 
challenge to all home economists who want to put their 
ideas and inspirations to work for everyone’s mutua! 
benefit. 














At left, the wing, when a front quarter is used, 
must be sewed tightly to the body. If a rear quar- 
ter were used, the drumstick would be sewed se- 
curely to the tail. Above, place stuffed turkey quar- 
ter skin side up on a rack in an open roasting pan, 
rub unsalted fat over it and place in preheated 
oven. A turkey quarter requires about four hours 
roasting in a very moderate oven (325° F.). It 
should be basted several times with its drippings 





a teaching piece. 


Menu Maze 


OME menu cards are as easy to read as A B C. Others are a maze of foreign phrases and gourmet terms 
not in the average person’s daily vocabulary. It’s a blow to anyone's savoir-faire to be confronted with 
a menu he can’t read. So here is a chance to refresh your memory and then use this menu match-up as 


Column A lists terms; Column B contains the definitions. Put the letter preceding the definition next to 
the matching term in Column A. Correct answers are on page 294. 
Do you rate a piece of apple pie a la mode? or a burned frijole? 


Column A Column B Column A Column B 
— 1. a la carte a. appetizer liqueur —16. frijoles p- garnish similar to mushrooms 
— 2. a la mode b. with whipped cream —17. gefiillte fish — q. coffee with cream 
— 3. allemande c. Hebrew stewed or baked fish —18. haricots verts r. vegetables cut in  match-like 
— 4. aperitif d. pancake strips 
— 5. au maigre e. velvety white sauce with egg —19. julienne s. beans, oil, tomatoes and chili 
yolks and cream dish 
- 6. borscht f. green string beans —20. lyonnaise t. flavored with burnt almonds 
— 7. bouillabaisse g. soup made with beets —21. macedoine u. rich yeast bread made with eggs 
— 8. brioche h. rich vegetable soup with barley —929. minestrone y. dishes without meat 
— 9. cafe au lait i. complete meal served for fixed 98 vivaline wp: lak cline 
price satis Here : 
—10, cafe noir j. foods prepared to order —24. ragout x. a mixture of either fruits or 
—11. carte du jour k. stewed fruit vegetables 
—12. chantilly l. prepared with chopped onions ~—25. table d’hote __ y. thick, highly seasoned stew 
—13. compote m. goose liver —26. truffle z. in the usual manner; sometimes 
—14. crepe n. menu for the day designates pot roast in sauce; or 
—15. foie gras o. soup of fish and vegetables pie or cake with ice cream 
see eo cmtaniiilinemamaaed 
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Let's Look At Equipment 


REAMS are beginning to come true! 

Remember the war years when we 

were all “making do” and going 
without new equipment at a time when 
we were under stress to serve more chil- 
dren? Those were the days, too, when 
we had to juggle ration points, and just 
about every day brought some new emer- 
gency to lunch room managers. Those 
were also the days when, if we had a 
minute to dream, our thoughts began 
with “when the war is over and equip- 
ment is available again, we'll have .. .” 
There probably isn’t one of us who 
hasn’t dreamed of new equipment. Well, 
the time is coming, perhaps it has al- 
ready come for some, to translate those 
dreams into new kitchens, or at least to 
modernize present out-moded kitchens 
with shiny new equipment. 

The needs for adequate and efficient 
equipment are many: 

Food costs have climbed; therefore, it 
is imperative that no food should be 
lost because of poor storage or refrigera- 
tion, or inadequate and outmoded cook- 
ing equipment. We can’t afford such 
losses and we should carefully consider 
whether a new piece of equipment will 
cut down food waste and, therefore, 
proye to be a valuable investment. 

Labor costs have in many instances 
doubled in the last few years, and we 
can’t afford to have the time of higher 
paid workers used on slow time-consum- 
ing jobs which might be done twice as 
quickly if the workers were provided 
with efficient tools of food preparation. 
Our work schedules for employees which 
help them to do a job without wasted 
effort and energy depend upon the space 
and equipment provided. 

Utility costs, gas and electricity, as 
well as coal, have increased. For those 
lunch rooms that have to assume these 
overhead expenses, it may prove eco- 
nomical to have new up-to-date stoves 
which give the maximum of heat for 
the fuel used. 

Nutritional research has been busy 
finding out for us the losses in vitamin 
content of foods which are poorly stored, 
overcooked or cooked too far in ad- 
vance of serving time. Knowing these 
facts, perhaps we have been hampered 
in putting them into practice because 
of inadequate equipment. Better equip- 
ment may be the means by which more 
nutritious food is served on the plate 
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of the school child. Menus are limited 
by the kind and type of equipment in 
the lunch room. Think of all the times 
we plan menus around limited oven 
space! Many times we could have much 
greater variety and “pupil appeal” in 
our foods if we had more adequate 
equipment. 

Sanitation about which the general 
public is becoming increasingly aware 
is certainly more easily maintained if 
equipment has smooth surfaces, rounded 
corners and fewer hiding places for bac- 
teria. Dishwashing and pot washing can 
be more thoroughly done if an adequate 
supply of hot water is available and 
good equipment is installed. 

INIMUM equipment for the rural 

school lunch is a stove, a sink and 

a refrigerator. In addition to these, 
table work space and cupboards for stor- 
ing dishes are the first essentials. Often 
in very small schools, home-size equip- 
ment is used and may prove adequate, 
if 50-100 pupils are served. As the lunch 
program grows, very often another fam- 
ily size stove is added to provide extra 
top range and oven space. A small type 
dishwashing machine is very desirable. 
This equipment, of course, limits the 
variety of foods served, but many small 
schools do an excellent job of school 
feeding with this setup. 

The intermediate school serving about 
100-300 pupils will require added, as 
well as larger, equipment—a steam table, 
dishwashing machine, vegetable peeler, 
electric mixer. If space and money are 
available, a slicing machine may prove 
a good investment in this type school. 

The large city schools may have equip- 
ment varying anywhere from that of 
the intermediate school to* that com- 
parable to a large commercial restaurant. 
Large heavy-duty stoves and bake ovens, 
commercial size refrigerators (sometimes 
of the walk-in type), electric steam 
tables, counters with refrigerated units 
or ice compartments, steam-jacketed ket- 
tles, large mixing machines and vege- 
table choppers are some of the pieces 
of equipment found in the large schools. 
Deep fat fryers are occasionally used in 
these large schools. Whether many or 
few of these pieces are used depends 
upon the budget, the size of the school, 
kitchen space available, and _ often 
whether the school is competing with 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


outside restaurants for the patronage of 
the students. 

Last year many schools took advan- 
tage of the non-food subsidy under the 
Federal School Lunch Bill to obtain 
needed equipment for their lunch 
rooms. This year this subsidy is not 
available, but in some areas surplus 
army or navy equipment is available at 
little or no cost. Equipment of all types 
is becoming increasingly available 
through regular equipment dealers. In 
some instances the materials used or the 
construction does not come up to pre- 
war standards, but this situation is being 
rapidly rectified and many reliable firms 
can fill orders according to specifications. 

Before buying any piece of equip- 
ment, it is wise to look around care- 
fully, compare construction material and 
price before setting standards to meet 
the needs of your situation. 


HAT’S new in equipment? 

More and better looking plastics 

both for dishes and trays. Some 
of the new dishes in clear colors are 
very light and attractive, and as they 
do not chip or break easily, may prove 
a very good investment. 

New designs in old standbys. Sinks 
designed for specific jobs, such as vege- 
table preparation or washing pots and 
pans are much better suited to the jobs 
to be done. 

Folding tables. One type folds into 
wall space when not in use. These are 
of interest to those utilizing school space 
which must also serve for other activi- 
ties. 

New small pieces of equipment. Rela- 
tively inexpensive but time savers are 
the new vegetable dicers and shredders. 

Deep freeze cabinets. These permit 
greater variety in the menu. School 
lunch managers can be less dependent 
upon daily deliveries and can prepare 
food ahead and keep it in the deep 
freeze for future use. Advantage may 
be taken of seasonal buys when proper 
storage space is available. 

Turn to next page for photos 





> 
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This corner of the Harding school 
lunch kitchen in Lakewood, Ohio, shows 
a setup that is a model of efficiency. 
In the background is a Magic Chef gas 
range large enough to accommodate the 
needs of a large city school lunch 
cafeteria. Essential equipment is hung 
over the work table, eliminating unnec- 
essary walking. Stock pots are stored 
beneath the work surface, adjacent to 
stove and sink. This is a light, airy room, 
conducive to good employee morale 











New 
scho 
6 € @ Stor 
> Equipment in Review = 
area 
area 
varie 
com 
Two of the many new stoves particularly suited for use in (up] 
small school lunchroom programs are pictured here. On the thre: 
left is the Estate Model 4729 which features a separate meat lefte 
oven with radiant burner and a griddle under the center work per 
surface. This stove is adjustable to four heights. A _ rec- hott! 
tangular oven window is convenient for quick glances at food shel: 
while baking. Models are available for either bottle gas or and 
city gas and will be built to CP standards with automatic 
oven time control. Electric models have three seven-heat sur- 
face units and an electricooker or built-in pressure cooker. 
The Vulcan low priced range below features a two-hole closed The 
BAR-B-KEWER HIDEAWAY GRID-ALL top, a four-burner open top, a high griddle, a broiling unit and 
Separate Meat Oven Extra Top Capacity... and two insulated ovens. Many other types and sizes of in- it p 


with Radiant Burner Cover for Work Surface stitution stoves are available from this same manufacturer 
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A ” The all-purpose rust-proof food cutter 
pictured below right does many every- 
day jobs economically, quickly and 
cleanly without danger to the worker 
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New in the refrigerator line for small 
school lunchroom use is Hotpoint’s 
Stor-Mor combination refrigerator 
freezer. It has a refrigerator storage 
area of 6.7 feet and freezer storage 
area of 1.5 cubic feet. Adapted to 
varied storage uses, the refrigerator - The new upright home freezer has 
compartment provides a butter holder a place in many school lunchrooms. 
in (upper left); swing-out shelf with It has a front opening door and sec- 
1e three clear plastic-topped jars for tional inner doors for reach-in con- 
at leftovers, marmalades and sauces (up- venience. The top section is for 
k per right); large shelf area for tall freezing; the lower two sections for 
c- bottles and meat storage and a quarter storage. This six cubic foot model 
di shelf to hold small packages. Vegetable by Westinghouse will process at one 
rr and fruit drawers form third shelf time 120 pounds of food products 
ic 
[= 
r. 
d The dishwashing area of the Fairhaven High School sets a standard for sanitation Close-up view of the Jackson Dish- 
it and efficiency. The H. A. Johnson Company equipment has adjustable legs making washer Model No. 1A which may be 
\- it possible to vary working heights of units. Surfaces are easy to keep clean installed in present ‘drainboard 
r 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note: These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch plan. As far as possible use has been made of local 
abundant foods and of surplus foods. Most menus could be easily used for an A lunch by increasing the protein and fruit 
and vegetable content. Fresh fruits, juices, milk and ice cream are served daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred 















































































































































items, 
DATE SOUP... 8 HOT DISH... 18c SALAD...15¢ SANDWICHES ...8c DESSERT... 8 
3 Vegetable Scalloped Potato with Diced Ham, | Fruit Fresh Salad Strawberry 
Beef Stewed Tomatoes, Roll & Butter Sliced Tongue on Rye l5c | Shortcake 
4 | Cream of Chicken Chop Suey on Fried Noodles, | Stuffed Sliced Tomato | * Peach Fluff 
| Asparagus Orange Juice, Roll and Butter Pepper Peanut Butter | Pudding 
5 | Cream of Boston Baked Beans, Cole Slaw,| Prune and Cot-/| Egg Salad Roll [pmeen Chiffon 
| Chicken Frankfurt, Brown Bread & Butter tage Cheese | Jelly and Nut | Pie 
Tomato Pot Roast, Gravy, Mashed Potato, | Perfection Fruit Spread | % Apple-Raisin 
6 — Half Bread Butter Sand- Cheese & Olive Pudding 
wic 
. | Vegetable Shrimp Creole on Rice, String Beans, Pineapple * Baked Bean a ae | Peach | Cobbler _ 
7 | Chowder Roll and Butter and Cheese bepeeenee 
l l l 
id | Beef and | % Macaroni and Vegetable Medley, | Cabbage and Sliced Tomato | Graham Cracker 
| Vegetable | Tomato Juice, Roll & Butter | Pineapple Pimiento Cheese | Date Roll aa 
{ { | Cream of | Hot Hamburg Roll, Gravy, | Stuffed Sandwich Spread | Apple Pie 
| Carrot | Green Salad, Orange Juice | Apricot Jam as 
12 | Onion | Chicken and Vegetable Salad Roll, Orange and Peanut Butter | Spanish 
| Potato Chips, Tomato Juice | Date Lettuce | Cream 
| Tomato | Roast Lamb, Gravy, Browned Potato, Vegetable Raisin Bread and | Prune Whip- 
{3 | Carrots, Half Dark Bread Sand-| Cream Cheese | Custard 
F |__wich Jelly Sauce 
Fish Creamed Tuna Fish on Toast, Peas, | Chicory & To- | Egg Salad Roll Rhubarb Pie 
{4 Chowder | Orange Juice mato Wedges | Jam | 
Chicken Open Grilled Cheese Sandwich, Lettuce with Peanut Butter & | Raisin Pie 
{7 Noodle | Bacon Strip, Tomato Salad Russian Marshmallow 
ee Bs Dressing Jam ae 
| Vegetable Chicken Pin Wheel, Mushroom! Fruit Deviled Ham & Cheese | Strawberry 
18 * Sauce, Tossed Salad, Orange Juice Peanut Butter | Bavarian 
ies Cream 
Clam Sliced Bologna, Potato Salad, Orange | Flamingo Lettuce and Bacon | Apricot and 
19 Chowder Juice, Raisin Muffin and Butter Jelly | Prune Upside- 
= | Down Cake 
Scotch Escalloped Beef and Macaroni, But- | Jellied Chicken | Vegetable-Cheese | Spice Cup 
20 Broth tered Spinach Bran Muffin and & Vegetable | Jam | Cake 
sa 0 Butter , 
| Tomato and Salmon Salad, Potato Chips, Prune | Grapefruit Cheese, Raisin & Nut | Chocolate 
2 { | (CornChowder| Roll and Butter | & Orange Fish Flake Roll | Pudding 
| | 
| Cream of Baked Omelet, Spanish Sauce, But- | Jellied Bologna Roll 15c | Blueberry 
24 Celery tered Fresh Spinach, Half Dark Vegetable Cheese and Date | Cobbler 
a | Bread and Butter Sandwich : 
| Cream Italian Spaghetti, Meat Cake, Cab- | Fruit Peanut Butter | Orange 
25 | Vegetable bage Salad, Vienna Bread and Grape Jelly | Gelatin 
a Butter y __ 
| Creole 'Baked Stuffed Potato, Creamed | Tomato * Celery and Bacon | Butterscotch 
26 Whole Kernel Corn and Peas, Egg Apricot Jam | Bread Pudding 
aa Salad Roll a | ce Whip Topping 
| Vegetable Stuffed Tomato with Chicken Salad, | Banana and Chopped Ham and | Caramel 
27 Beef Potato Chips, Roll and Butter Peanut Pickle 15c Custard 
Cream Cheese & Fruit a 
| Cream of Baked Haddock, Mashed Potato, | Spring Sliced American Cheese | Cherry Pie 
28 | ‘Tomato String Beans, Roll and Butter Jam 
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Recipes for May 


Bacon, Celery Sandwich 
(50 servings) 


2 teaspoons salt 
4 cup mustard 
4 cups salad dressing 


3 cups fortified margarine 
6 cups bacon, crisp diced 
6 cups celery, chopped 


Cream margarine, add crisp, diced bacon and other 
ingredients. Spread on bread. 


Macaroni and Vegetable Medley 
(50 servings) 


1 quart peas 
1 quart carrots 
1% cups butter or margarine 
2 cups flour, enriched 
4 quarts milk and vege- 
table juices 
1% pound cheese, grated 
Cheddar 


2 pounds elbow macaroni 
quarts boiling water 
tablespoons salt 

cup onions, chopped 
cup butter or fortified 
margarine 

3 pounds hamburger 

1 quart corn, whole kernel 


— 
Re DO 


Cook macaroni in rapidly boiling, salted water. Drain 
and rinse, Simmer onions and fat in large baking pan. 
Add hamburger and cook until brown. Add corn, peas, 
carrots and macaroni. Make a white sauce of butter, 
flour, vegetable juices and milk. Pour sauce over 
macaroni mixture. Top with grated cheese. Bake at 
350° F. about 20 minutes. 


Chicken Pin Wheel Biseuit 


(50 servings) 


1 cup olives, chopped 

1 4-ounce tin pimientos 

1 29-ounce tin mushroom 
soup, condensed 


6 cups chicken, cooked 
and diced 
21% tablespoons salt 
1 teaspoon pepper 


Mix chicken, seasonings, olives, pimientos and mush- 
room soup to a consistency to spread. 


%4 tablespoon salt 
1 cup fat 
3 cups milk 


9 cups flour enriched 
6 tablespoons baking 
powder 


Prepare biscuit mixture as for baking powder biscuit 
and roll to 1% inch thickness. Spread with chicken 
mixture. Roll as for jelly roll, sealing edges. Cut in 
about one inch pieces and place cup side up in greased 
muffin pans. Bake at 425° F. about 35 minutes. Serve 
with brown mushroom sauce, or sauce made from mush- 
room soup. 
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School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Baked Bean Sandwich 
(50 servings) 


7 cups baked beans 34 cup pickle relish 

2 teaspoons salt 2 cups green pepper, 

1 teaspoon pepper chopped 

3% cup ketchup 6 tablespoons mustard, 
prepared 


Add seasonings, relish, pepper and mustard to cold, 
crushed baked beans. Mix well. Serve on dark bread. 


Apple-Raisin Pudding 
(50 servings) 
1% #10 tins apples, sliced 
1% cups raisins 
1% cups water 
1% cups sugar, brown 


1% teaspoons cinnamon 
34 teaspoons nutmeg 
1 quart cracker crumbs or 
buttered bread crumbs 


Place all ingredients, except crumbs, in a greased bak- 
ing pan. Cover with another baking pan and cook 
until apples are soft. Remove pan from oven. Sprinkle 
with crumbs and brown. 


Peach Fluff Pudding 
(50 servings) 
Make sauce first, then batter and topping as directed. 


3 cups sugar 
2 teaspoons cinnamon 


1 #10 can peaches, sliced 
1 quart syrup from peaches 


Mix all ingredients together in saucepan. Simmer 10 
minutes while preparing batter below: 


l cup sugar 
1 cup shortening 
1 quart milk 


2 quarts enriched flour 
\4 cup baking powder 
4 teaspoons salt 


Sift together sifted flour, baking powder, salt and sugar. 
Cut or rub in shortening. Add milk all at once. Mix 
until flour is well moistened. Arrange batter over peach 
mixture, dropping batter by spoonfuls and then spread- 
ing it even. Add topping below: 

1 cup butter or margarine 4 teaspoons cinnamon 
1 cup sugar 14 teaspoon salt 
Combine all ingredients and mix with fork or pastry 
blender until crumbly. Sprinkle topping evenly over 
batter. Bake in moderately hot oven 400° F. for 20-25 
minutes. Cut in squares. Serve warm, spooning some 
of fruit and syrup over each serving. 
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(Continued from page 267) 


During the past year equipment not manufactured 
during the war has again become available. In some 
cases identical models were made but in many cases 
there have been improvements in design and construc- 
tion. Noticeable changes have been made in folding 


As the importance of the effect of color on people is 
recognized, school lunchrooms are turning to more col- 
orful furnishings. The plastic Kys-Ite tray and _ plates 
below are available in red, blue or brown. They are 
lightweight, impervious to grease and ordinary acids and 
can be ssterilized in boiling water without buckling 





chairs. They are more comfortable, attractive and stable. 
Some of the matching chairs and tables fold in 
one simple motion and stack flat. There has also been 
a great improvement in wall coverings for school kitch- 
ens. Washable plastic-coated wallpaper in gay colors 
and attractive designs is comparatively inexpensive and, 
of course, easy to keep clean and fresh in appearance. 





The attractive design, 
clear colors, durabil- 
ity and price featured 
in Boonton plastic ta- 
bleware is worth con- 
sidering when purchas- 
ing school lunch ta- 
bleware. The cup, plate 
and soup dish shown 
here comes in buff, 
yellow and true blue 

















Books for Your School Lunch Reference File 


A Scientific Basis for the 
Design of Institution Kitchens 


By Orpha Mac Huffman Thomas 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
Price $3.00 

Ways of “increasing productivity in order to meet com- 
petition more satisfactorily” in quantity food work is the 
chief aim of this study. Procedure in layout plans and the 
routing of work as practiced in food service units at Colum- 
bia University are given as examples. The equipment needed 
in a given situation is analyzed according to the present 
practices of industrial methods of management. 

This scientific study sets up standards which influence the 
kinds and pieces of equipment needed to do a given food 
production job. It is a comprehensive booklet that should 
prove especially, valuable to those who plan a new or re- 
modeled cafeteria. 


School Lunch Recipes Using Potatoes 
By the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics and Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


These recipes, planned especially for the school lunch, 
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give some basic and some unusual ideas for using potatoes. 
The recipes are in amounts for one hundred servings. For 
those school lunch rooms that are on the Federal Lunch 
Program, the suggestions for the use of potatoes are particu- 
larly useful. Directions and amounts of dried eggs to use 
in these recipes are also given. General notes on buying, 
storing and food values of potatoes add to the value of this 
pamphlet. 


A Guide to the Selection and Training 
of Food Service Employees 


By American Dietetic Association 
Burgess Publishing Company, Minneapolis 15, Min- 
nesota, Price $1.50 
For any person responsible for hiring and training em- 
ployees in food service work, this book should be “a must.” 
Selection of employees, determining job requirements and 
job analysis are covered in the first section. The second 
section deals with methods of training, supervision, instruc- 
tion and audio-visual aids. Job relations, food standards and 
sanitation are also covered. Of particular value are the 
bibliographies and samples of forms for employee records. 
Price $1.50. 
—Reviewed by M. L. CRONAN 
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Puillding whole- rain 
rowrslymant ints the mone | 


Encourage students to use up leftovers in dishes 
enriched by whole-grain nutrition! With adapt- 
able Nabisco Shredded Wheat as the basis, a nour- 
ishing meal can be made with small amounts of 
meat or fish. For, whether used as breakfast 
cereal or cooking ingredient, delicious Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat adds proteins, carbohydrates, 


iron, phosphorus and Vitamin B,... all the nu- 


trient qualities of wholesome whole wheat. 


“Eat a better breakfast — eat a cereal” 


cae: dip: “ania ona eae ae 


dinner 


QUICK CHICKEN A LA KING 


4 Nabisco Shredded Wheat biscuits 1 cup diced, cooked or 


113 cups condensed mushroom soup conned ehithon 


¥ cup milk 1 cup cooked or canned peas 


Salt and pepper 
Make chicken mixture by combining mushroom 
soup and milk in saucepan. Stir until smooth. Add 
chicken and peas; season with salt and pepper and 
heat thoroughly. Serve on Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat biscuits, prepared as shown below. Serves 4. 





Nabisco Shredded Wheat 





The Original Niagara Falls Product 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Prepare Nabiseo Shredded Wheat for above recipe 
by slightly crushing down top of biscuits with fork. 


FREE! Send penny postcard for ‘Delicious, Nourishing Dishes for breakfast, for Instead of chicken, cubed cooked sweetbreads, veal, 
luncheon, for dinner.’ National Biscuit Company, 444 West 15th St., New York 11,.N.Y. lamb or flaked fish may be used. 
APRIL, 1948 
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What's Going On in Foods 





HE never-ending question of food 

supply and demand for the near 

future has been partially answered 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Consumers will have small- 
er amounts of all kinds of meat in 1948 
than in 1947. Last year’s average was 
154 pounds while for 1948 average con- 
sumption is expected to be 143 to 145 
pounds. Nevertheless, supplies of this 
commodity still rank fifth highest of the 
past twenty-five-year period and from 
seventeen to twenty pounds greater than 
the prewar average of 126 pounds per 
capita. 

It is estimated that fish consumption 
will average slightly higher than the ten 
to fourteen pounds per capita of last 
year. The 1947 pack of tuna was the 
highest on record. Supplies of chicken 
from now through June will be greater 
than during the same period last year 
but during the second half of the year 
supplies are expected to decline. 

Eggs, milk, cheese and butter supplies 
are not expected to vary much from 
last year. It is interesting to note that 
in 1947 more than twice as much ice 
cream was consumed than in prewar 
years. 

Nutrition Expensive in °48 

Prices as well as supplies of food affect 
what people eat. This year, according 
to the USDA, many families cannot 


afford an adequate diet. It is estimated 
that the average American’s diet will be 
lower in iron, calcium and vitamins in 
48 because supplies of meat, fruits and 
vegetables are smaller and the prices 
higher. 

Even the low-cost diet plan of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, which relies largely on the 
less expensive grain products, legumes, 
potatoes and cheaper forms of food, is 
beyond the buying power of many fami- 
lies. 


Florida Citrus Group 


The Canners League of Florida is a 
newly formed group of thirty Florida 
citrus canners formed to unite the mem- 
bers in a policy of “disseminating fac- 
tual information, high quality products, 
and fair profits to growers and canners 
alike.” The group’s first president is C. 
Howard Sweatt of Besco Products Com- 
pany, Orlando, Florida. 


Traveling Testing Kitchen 


In an effort to determine consumer 
taste preferences, a completely equipped 
kitchen on wheels is rolling about the 
New York metropolitan area. The blue 
and white vehicle with its immaculate, 
modern kitchen is driven into pedestrian 
traffic spots, parked against the curb and 
a counter opened onto the sidewalk. The 
driver-manager and his two girl as- 





Standard Brands’ traveling test kitchen attracts hosts of curious 
passersby in its search to discover consumer taste preferences. 
This kitchen on wheels has been covering the New York metropoli- 


tan area. It stops in pedestrian 


traffic spots for “business” 


By Evelyn Platt 


sistants invite passersby to join in the 
testing. The testers are served a portion 
of each of the test products and are 
then asked a few simple questions as to 
preference. Answers are recorded on a 
special form. 


New Canning Method for Figs 

A way to can dried figs so that they 
do not sugar nor dry out has been per- 
fected by the University of California 
College of Agriculture. The figs are 
heated in a diluted, refined corn syrup 
almost to boiling for about one hour. 
They are then drained, canned in key- 
top cans, sealed and sterilized for forty- 
five minutes at 212° F. 

Figs canned in this manner are excel- 
lent for eating as a confection and are 
quite inexpensive. They have a much 
longer storage life than figs preserved 
in other ways. A sample canned three 
years ago was still in good, edible condi- 
tion when opened recently. 


Have You Heard? 

* « ¢ that potatoes with their faces 
washed look quite glamorous in a new 
style package? Choice potatoes are 
placed in a ten-pound package, a cor- 
rugated box overwrapped with colorful 
cellophane. 

e ¢ e that a drug store has recently 
opened a bakery department? A large 
chain bakery supplies the merchandise. 
A baker with his own shop in the vicin- 
ity declares no loss in his sales, indi 
cating that bakery items are frequently 
impulse purchases. 

* * ¢ that bean sprouts grow in Brook- 
lyn? Mung beans are put in large vats 
and watered every six hours for seven 
days at which time sprouts are long 
enough to cut. Then they’re packed in 
tin cans with water and salt and next 
see the light of day in a bowl of chop 
suey. 

e « « the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has de- 
veloped a hot yeast roll mix? Only 
water needs to be added. Suggested 
variations are: cinnamon bread, fruit: 
filled Swedish Tea Ring topped with 
icing and other coffee cakes. Recipes 
are on every package of the mix. 

e ¢ ¢ that snack lovers have a new treat 
in store in the form of ready-to-serve 
cinnamon toast? Melba toast cut in inch 
and a half squares is rolled in sugar and 
cinnamon. Twenty of the tidbits are 
wrapped in an aluminum foil package. 
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Get Students Set for Summer with this 


’ | Fruit-of-the-Season Pie! 
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1C 1 
ved 1 ““FRUIT-OF-THE-SEASON” PIE 
ree (Makes one nine-inch pie) 
\di- : 
[| ‘cup Crisco + 11/2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
l Ya teaspoon salt + 3 tablespoons water 
4 All measurements level: Sift flour and salt into bowl. 
Take out 14 cup flour and mix with 3 tablespoons 
ces I water to form a paste. Cut Crisco (with knives, 
ew i fork, or a blender) into remaining flour until pieces 
are are the size of small peas. Add flour paste to the 
or: I Crisco-flour mixture. Shape dough into a ball. 
ful I Place the pastry on pastry canvas or board dusted 
! lightly with flour. With short, light strokes roll 
dough from center to the edges to make a circle 
tly l 2" in diameter. 
rge I Place in a pie plate, trim uneven edges with knife, 
ise. j allowing pastry to extend '4 inch beyond the edge 
in- of. the plate. Fold edge under and flute with fingers 
di I or a fork. Prick generously. Bake in a hot oven 
x j (425°F.) 12 to 15 minutes. 
tiv 
I FILLING 
ok- Given a few simple suggestions, students can easily © 4 caja dead tach een 42 canned peadnn 
. . . y * 1 tabl tarch 
” adapt this Peach Glaze recipe to other fruits as they , Te Senreene* © Sueeegnan coeneiins 
en ; 7 I V4 teaspoon salt + 1 cup water 
ng come in season during the summer months. Flaky, i Ys teaspoon yellow coloring + 1 cup whipping cream 
in tender pastry is assured every time with Crisco and J Line baked Crisco pie shell with sliced peaches. 
xt . P ° Mix sugar, cornstarch and salt. Combine with the 
op the Crisco pastry method. This sure-fire method elim- | water and coloring. Bring to a boil and cook until 
inates the two main causes of pastry failures . . . too { clear (about 5 minutes). Pour the glaze over the 
fruit, being sure that all of it is covered. Before 
de- much water and too much handling. I serving, garnish with whipped cream. 
ily s 
| d p 7 a, : NOTE: One quart fresh raspberries, fresh 
ie ROCTER 1AMBLE P strawberries, or other fruit in season may be 
Lit Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio substituted for peaches. 
ith 
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pure and sweet— 
it’s digestible! 
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Avocado 
(Continued from page 261) 


of dry cleaning machine. Then a re- 
volving belt carries it before expert 
graders who select only the finest fruit 
to be stamped. The other fruit is sent 
to packing lines for marketing as ordi- 
nary avocados under various brand 
names. 

Still traveling, our Calavo next goes 
to an automatic weighing device before 
being nested in a shock-absorbing excel- 
sior-lined box. Before transportation the 
boxes of fruit are precooled to forty- 
two degrees. This is to keep the fruit 
from softening before it reaches the 
grocers’ shelves. It is ripe but still firm 
when harvested. Softening to the ready- 
to-eat stage takes five to ten days after 
picking if kept at room temperature. 
When the avocado is mellow, almost as 
soft as butter, and yields readily to gen- 
tle pressure between the palms of the 
hands, it is ready to be prepared in any 
one of the countless number of ways de- 
vised by avocado-lovers. Avocados with 
their rich, distinctive nut-like flavor are 
always eaten fresh—never cooked. They 
may be eaten plain or stuffed on the 
half shell. They are ideal for salads, 
fruit cups and sandwich spreads. To 
prepare an avocado, cut in two length- 
wise and remove large center seed. Peel 
the green outer covering. Then read 
the following recipes—and take your 
choice. 


Avocado Half Shell 
Cut avocado in half lengthwise, re- 
move seed but do not peel. Allow one 
half shell per person. Sprinkle with 
lemon juice and a touch of salt. 


Avocado Cradle Salad 

Cut avocado and remove a wedge ap- 
proximately 1/3 the width and the full 
length of each small avocado to be 
served. Leave the remaining two-thirds 
of the avocado intact. Remove seed and 
skin. Sprinkle fruit with lemon juice 
and salt. Place “cradles” on garnished 
salad plates and fill with crisp shredded 
vegetables or fruit salad or fish salad. 
Serve French dressing separately. Re- 
maining pieces (the one-thirds) of avo- 
cados may be reserved for other uses. 


Stuffed Avocado Salad 


1 large avocado 
Lemon juice 
Salt 
1 (3-ounce) package cream cheese 
1 teaspoon finely cut green onion 
Tabasco sauce 
Lettuce 


Cut avocado into halves lengthwise, 
remove seed and skin. Hollow out stem 
end of fruit halves slightly. Sprinkle in- 
side and out with lemon juice and salt. 
Combine cheese, onion, salt to taste and 
a few drops Tabasco sauce and blend 
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thoroughly. Fill avocado halves with 
cheese mixture and press filled halves 
together. Wrap in wax paper and chill. 
Cut into thick lengthwise slices the full 
width of the fruit. Serve on lettuce- 
garnished salad plates. Top with mayon- 
naise, if desired. Serves four. 


Avocado Hot ’N Cold Entree 


3 avocado pears 
Salt 
1 cup diced cooked chicken 
Paprika 
1 cup medium-thick white sauce 
1/3 cup chopped celery 
2 tablespoons chopped green sweet 


pepper 
Small round butter crackers 


Cut each avocado into halves lengthwise 
and remove seed. Sprinkle fruit with 
salt. Sprinkle chicken liberally with 
paprika. Combine with white sauce and 
heat to boiling. Remove from heat and 
stir in celery. Fill avocado half shells 
with hot chicken mixture. Garnish with 
green pepper and halved crackers. Serve 
immediately. Serves 6. 

















Avocado rings and juicy orange 
sections on a bed of salad greens 


Although a regular dietary item in 
California and in many homes through- 
out the country, the avocado is still 
widely considered a luxury food. This 
is unfortunate for avocados are not high- 
er in price than many other salad foods 
—and one avocado can be prepared to 
serve six persons. 

In addition, the avocado not only 
adds a unique flavor to the diet but 
offers a full measure of nutritive value 
as well. It is rich in iron and contains 
copper in sufficient quantity to make 
the iron doubly effective. Its percentage 
of protein is on a par with the casein 
of milk. It is fairly high in vitamin A 
and is a good source of riboflavin. Un- 
like most fruits the avocado is high in 
oil content—it may contain as much as 
twenty per cent. The oil is emulsified 
and in a highly digestible form. 

“Good and good for you” might well 
be the avocado’s motto. And by the 
way, in case you didn’t notice it creep- 
ing in, avocado is in your vocabulary 
now! 


Let’s Set the Table 
(Continued from page 256) 


When serving, the hostess is served 
first unless the hostess herself is serving. 
Then the person on the right of the 
hostess is served and so on around the 
table. If the host is carving and serving 
vegetables, the plates may be passed 
first to the hostess and so on down the 
right side of the table with the host 
designating the person for whom the 
plate is intended. When all the diners 
on the right side of the table have been 
served, the host serves the diners on the 
left, serving those farthest from him 
first. If preferred, the plates may be 
passed by the waitress for the meal. 

To be appetizing, cold foods should 
be served cold, hot foods hot. If all 
dishes are heated or chilled before din- 
ner, service will be speeded and the 
food more appealing. The waitress 
should check these details before dinner 
so the meal will run smoothly with no 
jumping up from the table to get for- 
gotten items. 

If food is passed, each dish should be 
held low enough for the diner to serve 
himself easily. Service should be from 
the left with the serving spoon handle 
turned toward the diner. The plate is 
held firmly in the palm of the hand, 
steadied with the thumb. 

Buffet style suppers or luncheons are 
gaining in popularity since homes are 
smaller and dining facilities less ade- 
quate. They are usually informal and 
are a particularly useful method of en- 
tertaining a large group of guests. 

The buffet menu should be well 
planned to keep the meal simple and 
appetizing in taste and color. Foods that 
are hard to handle should be avoided, 
for example, those with creamy sauces 
that may spill and meats that are hard 
to cut. 

The table should be set with cloth, 
candles and centerpiece. Hot plates are 
placed at the head of the table, then 
the hot foods are placed next to the 
plates. Cold foods like salads, buttered 
breads (to eliminate butter spreaders) 
and relishes follow. Silverware, water 
glasses and napkins are placed last. 
Avoid the use of stemware which is 
rather difficult to hold. 

When possible, set up card tables or 
other small tables so that guests may be 
more comfortable and not have to jug 
gle plates on their laps. During suppét, 
the hostess can clear the main table of 
food while her guests are finishing the 
first course and reset the table with 
dessert and beverage. A server nearby 
is a convenient place for the guests to 
leave soiled plates. 
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Tving. 
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z nd Freezing Boo 
passed 
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. NOW READY 
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- been 
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ry Send for your FREE copy... 
l. 
hould Proved, and approved, by prize-winning 
If all home canners everywhere is the KARO Can- 
e din- ning and Freezing Book, now in its 4th 
1 the Edition. 
tea Syrups made with a blend of KARO-and- 
th Be sugar have repeatedly demonstrated that 
t for- this combination gives canned and frozen 
fruits finer texture, brighter, more lasting 
Id be color, and superior flavor. Blue ribbons at 
pie scores of Fairs and Exhibitions for several 
anil years show how this modern method really 
ate is a > preserves fruit at its best. 
hand, me: ~~ waa 
is are ; 
‘ie Tested 3 W Satisfies in Every W 
aide este ays... oafisties in Every Way 
yf en- ‘ 
All KARO-and-sugar recipes have made good under three severe tests . . . first under 
well scientific laboratory control, then by experienced, impartial home economists and food 
= editors and finally by critical housewives who convinced themselves that a syrup made 
ided, of KARO-and-sugar does indeed produce better results. 
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hard 
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aii IMPORTANT! New Book jis 
s are ” - 
the New Easy Way fo Freeze a Teaching Manval in Itself — 
tered 
ders) Further tests now show that no boiling or cooking is The new KARO Canning and Freezing Book contains 
water necessary when you use this new, easy KARO-and-sugar full information. You need no other material for class- 
last. syrup for freezing. Full information on this time-fuel- room work. 
a? and-labor saving short-cut is included in the new 1948 You'll find tables of weights and measures for all pop- 
os oF Edition of the wees Canning and Freezing Book which ular fruits...syrup blends for large and small packs... 
y be contains all established data from previous editions worthwhile hints on selection and preparation...discus- 
jug: plus new, valuable information. sion of various canning methods... and simple, easily 
ra followed recipes for canning and freezing fresh fruits, 
“a § jams, jellies, marmalades and conserves, with sugges- 
ite 5 d d § tions for attractive uses of these home products. 
arby en To ay for your FREE copy. Use Illustrated in color and in large readabie type, this 
al coupon on page 295 or write Home Service 2 book has won high praise from home economists, dem- 
Department, Corn Products Refining Co § onstration agents and teachers, as well as housewives, 
: 3 os > for its useful contribution to home preserving. 
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What's Going On in the Home 





REAL family is living in the five- 

room, one-story house now the focal 

point of a research project at the 
University of Hlinois. Mr. Howard E. 
Schroeder, Research Architect of the 
University Small Home Council Staff, 
his wife and their baby girl are helping 
to see that the study is carried on under 
actual living conditions. 

It is hoped that this research will an- 
swer many questions relative to space 
requirements of a three-member family, 
arrangement of rooms for convenience 
and practicability of certain housing 
features. Typical questions are: Where 
should laundry be done in the small 
home? How should the basement be ar- 
ranged in terms of location and size of 
fuel bin and handling of ashes? What 
can be expected of an aluminum- 
shingled roof? Are ordinary double- 
hung windows or awning-type windows 
more satisfactory for a bedroom? 

Results of this research project will 
be reported in future University cir- 
culars. 


Guard for Electrical Outlets 


The electrical outlet, an innocent- 
looking hole in the wall, is fascinating 
to a toddler with a bobby pin or piece 
of wire in his hand. He pokes any ob- 
ject he can find into the hole with, 


\ 
‘) 
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The new Westinghouse electric clothes 
dryer features an _ inclined loading 
chute with a drop shelf door that makes 
a handy loading platform. The dryer 
has a lint trap, can be vented directly 
to the outside and is styled as a com- 
panion piece to the Laundromat auto- 


matic washer. It operates on AC 
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needless to say, disastrous results. If he 
is fortunate he will get only a painful 
shock—more often, though, electrocution 
is the result. A preventive measure is 
now on the market in the form ofan 
outer plug. To install, the screw is re- 
moved from the regular wall outlet, the 
Saf-T-Plug is then pushed in and 
screwed tight. Only when both prongs 
of the electric plug are inserted into 
the Saf-T-Plug can it be operated. A 
quarter turn to the right locks the elec- 
tric plug securely. When the electric 
plug is removed from the safety device, 
its cover snaps shut automatically and 
stays locked over the outlet thereby of- 
fering complete protection. 


Pressure on a Slow Stove 


Many farm homemakers who have 
slow-heating kerosene, coal or wood 
ranges want to know if they can use a 
pressure saucepan successfully. Accord- 
ing to the Maine Experiment Station, 
it depends on how slow the stove is. 
Pressure saucepans can be used if the 
stove gives off heat fast enough to boil 
away two measuring cups of water in 
thirty minutes. 


The Station suggests that each inter- 
ested homemaker try this simple test. 
Measure four cups of boiling hot. water 
in a three-quart saucepan, cover and 
boil on fastest heat. for thirty minutes. 
Measure the amount of water left and 
if less than two cups remain, the stove 
is fast enough for pressure cooking. 


New Faucet Nozzle 


With all the cleaning attachments 
available nowadays the faucet has not 
been ignored. A flexible nozzle, which 
is a combined spray or stream strainer 
and anti-splasher, has been devised to 
speed work in the kitchen sink. It is 
ideal for spraying fruits and vegetables 
and for rinsing dishes. Easily adjusted 
to any size or shape faucet, it stays on 
permanently, ready for instant use. The 
gadget is a product of The Faucet- 
Queens, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


Trends in Ice Cube Trays 

New materials and different construc- 
tions are making ice cube trays easy to 
remove and to use. The latest improve- 
ment is the “Easy-2-Slide” aluminum 
tray made by A. E. Cole Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. Six white 
plastic freeze-cups fit into a rack which 
slides on a channel base. When this 
base freezes in, the rack can still be 
pulled out as far as desired. The num- 


By Evelyn Platt 


ber of cubes needed can be lifted out 
in the freeze-cups. When cups are in- 
verted, cubes drop at finger pressure 
which means no melting by running 
water. Extra cups may be purchased for 
cube storage. 


Easy-sliding 
ice tray 
Candle warmer 


as coffee 
warmer 








New Style in Candle Warmers 


Crystal and chrome have now been 
combined to make a beautiful and use- 
ful warmer for beverages and casserole 
dishes. It is designed to fit in with 
almost any table setting harmonizing 
perfectly with glassware and silver. 

Squat, thick candles made of specially 
prepared wax furnish the heat for the 
grid in the warmer giving a clean and 
efficient flame. They will burn from 
twelve to sixteen hours. 


An Iron or an Ironer? 

A recently completed survey showed 
that 90.5 per cent of people who own 
washing machines use a hand iron as 
against 9.5 per cent who use a mechani- 
cal ironer. Another national survey dis- 
closed that 60 per cent of the home- 
makers questioned dislike ironing most 
of all household tasks. 


Have You Heard? 

¢ ¢ « that of all the homes in the United 
States only 48% have central heating, 
46%, have telephones, 69% have a pri- 
vate toilet, 35% have private tub or 
shower, 79% have running water and 
89% have electricity? America’s housing 
needs a great deal of improvement. 


e ¢ ¢ that a flashlight with a built-in 
first aid kit has been invented? It holds 
borated ointment, adhesive bandages, 
roll of gauze, gauze pads and adhesive 
tape. 
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We have a limited quantity of individual bottles of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax for classroom demonstration use. As long as the 
supply lasts we will send you without charge, a case of 24 of these 
useful student sample bottles. 

You, of course, know the merit of wax care for floors, furni- 
ture and woodwork, but you may not be familiar with the special 
properties of Johnson’s Liquid Wax. This genuine wax in liquid 
form has a powerful cleaning agent mixed right in. It loosens dirt 
and grime, helps maintain floor beauty by the dry cleaning method. 

Naturally, with a cleaner incorporated, it’s easier to maintain 
the protective wax beauty of floors, furniture and woodwork. 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax is especially effective for heavy traffic 
areas in doorways where dirt collects. And it’s so easy to control 
the amount of wax needed for touching up worn spots. 


\ve hell Lot / Mog 


\ og arte 
ONe TUT UeagTy OF TE HOM 
JOHNSON’S 
Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax 


Paste Wax, Cream Wax, Self Polishing Glo-Coat 


APRIL, 1948 


Individual FREE samples of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax for student demonstration 


You'll want to demonstrate to your classes how thinly, evenly, 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax spreads over surfaces—removing dirt 
and bringing out the beauty. (The individual free samples should 
prove most helpful. Just fill in and mail the coupon below.) 


"*Johnson’s” and "'Glo-Coat”’ are registered trademark 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. PH-48 Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me FREE 24 individual! sample bottles 
of Johnson’s Liquid Wax while they last. 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS 


SCHOOL __ 


FREE! Check these other teaching aids for your classroom. 

(] “Teacher’s Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by 
the Modern Wax Method.” 

(-] Teacher’s Chart, ‘Wax, a Precious Heritage of Nature.” 

(_] Student Folder, “Some Facts About Wax.” 


Popular Movie Available Also: “Beauty for Keeps,” a dramatic 
sound film for classroom showing, in 16 mm. sound. Write 
for FREE showing dates. See page 295 coupon section. 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





ORE textile fibers were used in the 
Mf ericea States in 1947 than in any 
other peacetime year. Between 1905 
and 1939 about 40 pounds per person 
were consumed. From 1941 through 
1943 the figure rose to more than 55 
pounds. It fell back to 47 pounds last 
year, still far above the prewar average. 
Estimates of last year’s textile sup- 
plies showed that there was for every 
individual: cotton for about 38 work 
shirts, wool for 6 square yards of men’s 
suiting, linen for 9 handkerchiefs, and 
rayon for 39 square yards of taffeta. 
Heavy demands on textile fibers is ex- 
pected to continue for several years to 
come. Our population will be 10 per 
cent larger this year than in 1939. This 
is bound to increase the demand for 
clothing and household textiles. 


Out of the Knitting Bag 
The “new look” has not been con- 
fined to woven clothing. Hand knitted 
dresses, too, are getting a fair share of 
attention from designers. Some of the 
latest knit styles, effectively illustrated 
in the instruction booklet offered by 
James Lees and Sons Co., feature the 
longer and fuller skirt. Knitted pat- 
terns have veered from wartime severity 
to more intricate designs with peplums, 
draped sections, special details and 
shoulders that are rounded. Rougher 
textures and new color combinations 
have also appeared to give knitted gar- 

ments their place in high fashions. 


For Formal Dressing 

Since fashion is showing off her most 
feminine side, fabric houses are lending 
support by bringing forth frothy lace 
fabrics. Formal clothes this spring and 
summer and even to a greater degree 
next fall, will be made up of rich and 
boldly patterned sheer laces. Newest 
among the many tricks that will make 
laces increasingly important fashionwise 
are three dimensional effects. These are 
achieved by shadings of floated threads 
and cording that give thickness and 
body to fragile lace cloth. Different 
types of rayon yarns, cross-dyed to pro- 
duce uneven shaded plaid designs, are 
also bringing a changed appearance to 
lace. 


Sweet Dreams 

Today good blankets need to be more 
than warm, made of pure wool and 
guaranteed to wash easily. They must 
also be style conscious. The new blan- 
kets being made by several blanket firms 
are styled like exquisite fashion acces- 
sories. The colors offered for 1948 har- 
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monize with light woods and give dra- 
matic contrast with dark furniture. 
Other features of the current crop are 
the wide ribbon bindings and woven-in 
monograms. St. Mary’s are patterning 
theirs with graceful long stemmed roses, 
wide scallops or scrolls. Another firm— 
Kenwood Mills—has added style inter- 
est with contrasting colored panels (see 
illustration) and bindings in dainty 
floral patterns. 


White as Driven Snow 

Soil redeposition or, if you prefer, 
“tattle-tale gray” occurs in home laun- 
dering when fabrics, cottons particularly, 
are washed repeatedly with some deter- 
gents. Tests show that this is due to 
the fact that many detergents have poor 
soil-suspending characteristics and allow 
the fabric to hold soil over a period of 
washings. The cure for this ill may now 
be found in a commercially new chemi- 
cal compound known as Sodium CMC 
(sodium carboxymethyl cellulose). So- 
dium CMC when added to synthetic de- 
tergents and soaps helps prevent the re- 
deposition of dirt on fabric. Thus it 
makes possible almost complete cleans- 
ing. The result—brighter clothes from 
detergents and soaps that do their jobs 
more effectively in less time. 


In the Vanguard 
Latest of the surveys on trends in 
sewing shows that this home economics 





New blankets feature gay plaid 
bindings and graceful monograms 





Rajean M. Codish 


subject has carved a special niche for 
itself. Upsurges in sales of fabric at all 
prices indicate that women today are 
sewing not only for economical reasons, 
but for pleasure and fashion as well. 
The national figure for 1947 depart- 
ment store sales of piece goods is al- 
ready up to 101 per cent of the 1940 
figure. Such spiraling of yard goods is 
only one proof of America’s enormously 
revived interest in home sewing. In 1939 
only 457,000 new sewing machines were 
manufactured in the United States, but 
as far back as seven months ago sewing 
machines were being manufactured and 
shipped out at a yearly rate of 650,000. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to learn 
that sewing machines outnumber tele- 
phones in this country five to three. 


Satisfying the Eye and the Purse 

A recent progress report on nylon 
showed that this yarn has continued to 
come down in price while it has in- 
creased in strength, become more uni- 
form, and reduced defects. Sheerer and 
sheerer hose are a fetish with so many 
women that the time seems ripe for re- 
viewing the importance of thread size 
to wear. The super-sheer 15 denier 
nylon hose, now in vogue for everyday 
wear, are equal to a one-thread silk—a 
type which was a luxury item years ago. 
A 15 denier thread is only half the 
weight of a 30 denier thread which is 
considered sheer enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. It stands to reason then 
that the finer the thread, the more deli- 
cate the fabric—a fact which should be 
uppermost in the minds of every woman 
when buying hosiery. 


Definitions 

The popularity of suede leather and 
suede fabric makes it wise to know how 
to distinguish between them. 

The word suede designates a type of 
finish produced on leather by buffing. 
When used alone the term suede means 
only leather with that type of finish. 
Suede fabric has no leather but is 
made with a fabric base upon which a 
nap is created through flocking or 
other process. It should be designated 
as Suede Fabric. 

The National Better Business Bureau 
Inc. has recommended that because lack 
of labeling may lead to misunderstand- 
ing, it is essential that articles made 
of suede fabric be appropriately labeled 
as Suede Fabric or Sueded Fabric. 
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Sre_— NEWS FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD! 
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Is there some simply dreamy outfit 
you've been longing to have? 


A white tennis dress that would be a hit 
on the court? A smooth summer formal for 
the club dance in August? Maybe even a 
new wool dress to give you a head start for 
Fall? 

Well, bring your dreams to the SINGER 
SEWING CENTER—and learn to make them 
under expert guidance. 


Beginner or advanced—you can enroll 
in one of SINGER’S teen-age classes this 
summer. And in just 8 lessons (2 hours 
each) you’ll actually make your own 

“dream” outfit, step by step. A 


Expert instructors will help you 

choose colors and fabrics—show you 
how to adjust a pattern to fit your 
special size—how to cut, stitch, finish 
a dress with smooth-looking results. 





If you want buttons and belt to match 
SINGER will make them for you, of your 
own material. They'll do the buttonholes, 


INVITATION TO TEACHERS: 
Won’t you stop in for a visit during the summer? We’d love to 
chat with you, exchange ideas about our mutual sewing in- 
terests. We'll be glad to show you the latest developments in 
equipment and supplies—let you try out new machines and 
attachments. Hope you can make it soon. 












c 
too. Add other tricky custom-made de- 


tails. All for tiny prices! 


Classes are small—usually 6 to a group. 
Plenty of personal attention. (Why not 
round up half a dozen friends and form a 
class of your own!) 


Special rates for girls 12 to 17. Com- 
plete course of 8 lessons, only $8. You'll 
save nearly that much on the first dress you 
make. And once you’ve learned to sew- 
your-own, you can stretch your clothes 
allowance twice as far as before! 


You'll want a copy of SINGER’s Dress- 
making Guide for permanent reference. 52 
pages—ideas, diagrams, sewing directions 
—only 25¢. The home decoration book’s 
inspiring, too. (Maybe a new gingham 
spread and drapes would revive your room 
a bit!) : 


Come in—enroll today. Make sewing 
your summertime hobby. It’s fun— 
and you can wear the results! 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s One Near Your School 


For your protection SINGER* 
Sewing Machines and other 
SINGER products are sold only 
through SINGER SEWING 
CENTERS, identified by the 
red “S” on the window 





* 














*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


APRIL, 1948 


TEEN-AGERS 
Make your “Dream" outfit this Summer 
in SINGERS Teen-age Sewing classes! 
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of the large variety of hair styles that 
could be easily obtained in molding this 
soft paper pulp. 

The bodies were of two main types, 
hand sewn kid and muslin, the latter 
straw filled. The earlier examples had 


hand carved wooden arms and _ legs, 
without movable joints. The accom- 


panying picture (2) illustrates a group 
of early papier-mache and wax over- 
composition dolls. All the ladies except 
“Hannah” are in their original clothes. 
After making the long trip from New 
York to Michigan in a Conestoga wagon, 
one mother is still carrying her baby. 
Note the pantalets, gingham dress and 
practical apron made for her journey 
across country. 

Ludwig Greiner, a toy manufacturer 
of Philadelphia, secured the first patent 
in America for a doll part on March 
30, 1858. Prior to this time similar 
heads of papier-mache, unmarked, had 
been made in Germany and sent to this 
country to be sold at popular price. 

Griener reinforced with 
strips of linen and muslin to make them 
more substantial. 
the tiny 


heads are 


This idea protected 
features in case the doll was 
dropped, and explains why many of 
these dolls are in good condition when 
found today. 

\fter 1858, Greiner heads contained 
a label pasted on the back between the 
shoulders, lettered one of two ways: 

Greiner's Improved Patent Head 

or 

Greiner's Patent Doll Heads 
(size No. ) March 30, 

Most Greiner dolls are brunettes but 
a few have blond or light painted hair. 
Fight types of hair-do’s were populat 
during the twenty years of manufac- 
ture. Like the ‘“‘chinas’” of 1840, the 
hair was center parted, with low cur!s 


1858 
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Miscellaneous American Handcraft Dolls and Nationality Dolls 


PwN = 


and darning cotton box 


Pair Czech dancing folk, made by a Michigan craftsman (cotton, glue) 
A peddler lady and Organ Grinder Joe made by Madelon Lyle of Pittsburgh 
Aunt Mollie Mathews of Missouri made by Marion Paxton 

. Lady in Black Taffeta made by Mrs. Westervelt of Pittsburgh (clothes pin 


5. Chinese Bride and Groom made at “Door of Hope’? School for Girls, 


Shanghai 


6. General Grant—Handmade Terra Cotta similar to the early creche dolls 


. Bobby—celluloid head, glass eyes 


7 

8. Kansas Pioneer Woman, dressed by Mrs. Carrie A. Hall—North Platte, Nebr. 

9. Welsh Lady—dressed by Marion Williams of Carnaruon, Wales—a dupli- 
cate of ones given Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose by school 


children 


10. My “Portrait Doll’—made from picture by Mrs. Hugh Elder, Pittsburgh 
11. Bisque headed doll with “corset body” patterned by Philip Goldsmith, 1895 


in the back, ears showing. They have a 
well-fed, well-cared-for appearance, dou- 
ble chins, open small 
mouth. 

Since only the head was purchased, 
the body and clothing had to be made 
by some member of the family or the 
dressmaker when she made her yearly 


wide eyes, a 


visit, which explains why there are no 
two alike. 

Eventually these papier-mache heads 
were covered with a thin coating of wax 
to make them appear more lifelike 
Sometimes the painting of the features 
was done under the wax, sometimes on 
the wax itself. Stationary eyes of blown 
glass and enamel were used in this kind 
of doll. Brown eyes are older and not 
so common as light blue eyes, the iatter 
having come into fashion after Queen 
Victoria ascended to the throne of Eng 
land in 1838. The most common hair 
styles were the deep-parted pompadour, 
the “‘punkin” head, brushed back curls 
and modeled-on hats. The “squash” 
head of bright yellow with curls like 
wieners, arranged from the base of the 
neck to the forehead is unique and was 
made between 1840-50. My doll of this 
type, shown in the group picture, came 


PRACTICAL 


from Wiggins Tavern, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. Her Puritan dress and 
cape, not to mention her many petti- 
coats, are made of a combination of 
very rare and unusual fabrics which 
have interested me as much as_ her 
unique hair-do. 

Tillie, dresed in red calico with her 
feet turned out and her wax complex- 
ion a bit worn and battered, is a rare 
“wire-eyed” doll. A wire from the up- 
per hip passes through the body of the 
doll and connects with the back of two 
blocks of wood on which the eyes are 
mounted. When the wire is pulled 
downward, the eyes open; the eyes close 
when the wire is raised. This invention 
pre-dates the counter - balance device 
used for our present day sleeping dolls. 
Three generations have played with and 
loved my Tillie, whose home was in 
Buffalo. 

In 1848 Mme. Montanari of England 
developed the method of imbedding the 
hair, the eyebrows and eyelashes in 4 
head of solid wax, called “thick wax.” 
Examples of these extremely rare and 
expensive dolls can be seen in museums 
where they have been preserved for stu: 

(Concluded on page 282) 
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Spun fabrics are responsible for some of the most interest- 
ing developments in modern textiles . . . heavy, luxurious 
drapery fabrics which keep true to size despite wear or 
cleaning . . . beautiful fabrics for women’s and men’s ap- 
parel, suitable for every season of the year, that are com- 
fortable, highly resistant to wrinkling, shape-retaining. 
Spun fabrics are made of staple fiber which has been spun 
into yarn as distinguished from those textiles made from 
continuous filament yarn. Textile mills card these staple 
fibers to make them parallel. The parallel fibers, in the 
form of a sliver are then drawn out fine and twisted in a 
spinning operation, to produce yarn. Today the trend is 
increasingly toward the use of cellulose acetate synthetic 
staple fiber either alone or in combination with other 
fibers, because of the unique qualities which cellulose 
acetate imparts to spun fabrics. 

Celanese* cellulose acetate synthetic staple, called “Lanese*” 
is spun into yarn to produce textiles covering a wide range 


of apparel, home decorating and industrial uses. To each use 


\\\ What 


Please send me without charge, 


you, snould, know 


OPUN FABRICS 


Lanese provides qualities of softness, beauty and durability. 
Through Lanese, it has become possible to obtain versatile 
new textures, weaves and color effects. Fabrics can be made 
light and cool for summer, heavier and heat-retaining for 
winter. Cross-dye or two-color effects can be obtained in 
one dyeing operation by mixing Lanese with cellulosic 
fibers since Lanese is unaffected by those dyes normally 
applied to other materials. 

Furthermore, Lanese imparts increased dimensional stabil- 
ity to finished fabrics—the ability to resist shrinking. 
Fabrics of Lanese are highly resistant to attacks by moths, 
mildew—are wrinkle-resistant. What’s more, Lanese has 
low moisture absorption which means quicker drying and 
decreased absorption of stains as compared with the re- 


generated cellulose rayons or natural fibers. 


To find out the full story of spun fabrics, send for 
Celanese’ informative booklet on the subject. Just clip 


and send in the coupon below. A sufficient number of 
the booklets for your class will be sent to you free of charge. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


_copies of 


‘What You Should Know About Spun Fabrics’ 
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(Continued from page 280) 

dents and hobbyists. The French made 
gorgeous wax dolls, too, using wigs of 
human hair and lovely blown glass 
eyes. Their appreciation of beauty and 
fine workmanship was evidenced in the 
elaborate wardrobes and accessories con- 
tained in miniature trunks that accom- 
panied these elite ladies to our shore. 

Esther, my wax fashion doll, was 
brought to a little Pittsburgh girl sev- 
enty years ago by her father, when he 
returned from a trip to Europe. (See 
Picture 5) Her head is of thick beeswax, 
making the complexion a dark rosy 
hue. Her real hair is covered by a net, 
and two old ornaments are used to hold 
her locks securely. I hope you will note 
her spring and fall millinery, her wire 
bustle, a real hoop skirt and bronze kid 
shoes. The red taffeta dress, in the old 
Dutch chest, is trimmed with real black 
lace. Her earrings are of coral beads 
and gold filigree. 

Unfortunately, antique dealers and 
novice collectors like to believe that the 
lovely china dolls and doll heads pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century were 
made at the Staffordshire potteries in 
England. 

Historians, however, have proved that 
the German toy makers are responsible 
for all the “chinas” that came here by 
the tons before and after 1850, in fact 
until World War I. 

Most of these dolls were in grown-up 
lady tradition, with hair dress and cos- 
tumes typical of their date of birth, be 
it the Godey lady of 1850 or the 1915 
miss. The age of the head can best be 
determined by the hair style, coloring 
of china, depth of shoulder, and num- 
ber of holes provided for securing it to 
a cloth body. The earliest heads had 
one hole, while the later ones had two. 
After 1890 a commercial type kid body 
was made to which the head was glued, 
so no holes were necessary.’ Flat-soled 
shoes on china legs denote the period 
between the First Empire and 1860. 
High heels, fat china legs and short 
stocky arms were in vogue after 13860. 
Bodies were hand sewn cloth or kid 
before the invention of the sewing ma- 
chine in 1850 when a home industry 
developed producing the later type saw- 
dust filled kid body. I hope these few 
facts will help you to identify your 
grandmother’s doll. (See Picture 3) 

If you have a doll with a china head 
with the word “Germany” on the back 
of it, you can be sure it was made after 
1893. During that year, the United 
States Government passed a law where- 
by all articles made in foreign countries 
for sale here had to be marked with 
the name of the country producing 
them. This applies to the chinas and 
bisques cast in the same or similar molds 
that were “all the rage” in the gay ’90’s. 
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Bisque, a dull unglazed and imported 
earthenware, had a certain whiteness 
that made it desirable for doll heads. 
French bisque, however, is faintly tinted 
a flesh color and is more beautiful than 
the cold glittering white quality of the 
German make. “Late bisque” is defi- 
nitely a rosy hue. Examples of all these 
type heads are pictured, and they are 
as varied as their china sisters. (Picture 
3) Examine closely the beautiful heads. 
The girl with the blonde hair is a 
French “Jumeau.” Lizzie is a chocolate 
colored bisque, extremely rare. The 
“bonnet” dolls were made to promote 
Kate Greenaway’s artistic illustrations of 
little girls. Boy dolls are not common, 
so these handsome gentlemen deserve 
recognition. 

“Parian” dolls are a variety of bisque 
dolls, or perhaps it would be better to 
say that, like bisque dolls, they are 
without a final glaze. The satiny feel of 
Parian is one of its distinguishing 
marks; however, it is likely to be judged 
by its appearance. It resembles marble 
in whiteness. Parian dolls were made in 
Europe from 1850 to 1880. In delicacy 
and charm they are among the finest 
and rarest dolls ever made—the dolls 
deluxe in their day. They were never 
intended to be ordinary play things, but 
were dressed as fashionable ladies or as 
brides, to be placed under glass domes 
in the Victorian parlor. Those which 
have flowers fired on the Parian head 
are called “Dresdens.” Frequently there 
is elaborate design at the doll’s neck 
and shoulders; some have a guimpe, 
collar or ruff made of the finest porce- 
lain. About one-fourth of the Parian 
dolls have glass eyes; the remainder have 
painted eyes of bright blue. I am fas- 
cinated by the beautifully arranged 
curls, snoods or braids, as well as the 
fine detail in the molded plums, flowers 
and ribbons that bedeck the hair of 
spun taffy color. 

Mildred is an excellent example of 
early Parian (See Picture 4) Her hand- 
made muslin body has arms of finest 
French kid. The ‘undies’ are all hand- 
made and are bedecked in fine lace and 
tiny tucks. I am proud of her gown of 
pink antique paper taffeta. She has real 
antique coral in her ears arid at her 
neck, which has a molded guimpe 
shoulder treatment. Such dolls are a 
thrill to find, if but once in a lifetime, 
and a pure joy to possess. 

I hesitate to tell the story of my 
most beautiful Parian doll for fear some- 
one will misunderstand my innocent 
adventure in search of an old doll. In 
1943, while on a vacation trip to New 
York City, I decided to visit a doll shop 
that I had read about in my collectors’ 
magazine. This shop was operated by 
Mrs. Valvalee Dickinson on Madison 
Avenue. When I arrived at the shop, 


her hesitant and suspicious manner and 
third-degree questioning made me most 
uncomfortable, and I began to wonder 
why I had made the effort to see her 
advertised dolls. I guess my answers 
finally convinced her that I was a harm. 
less doll collector, so I was invited to 
“look.” Not until she produced my 
“Valvalee” from a lower drawer, did I 
sit down with ease and become en- 
grossed in this beautiful creature of 
clay. (See Picture 6) At that moment the 
door opened and in came an Argen- 
tinean peddler carrying an old suitcase, 
as a cover up, for I saw the contents 
when he was advised to open it to ease 
my nervousness. Mrs. Dickinson’s per- 
sonality and mannerisms changed im- 
mediately. She commanded me to re- 
main seated. Well, I literally froze to 
the chair. The man passed her a card 
and gave her a message which sounded 
most peculiar and certainly distressed 
Mrs. Dickinson. When the so-called ped- 
dler left, I made my departure as soon 
as I could gather strength to rise and 
wit to make an excuse to meet my fam- 
ily. I was frightened and admitted the 
fact to friends. 

When I was home again, the memory 
of this beautiful doll haunted me, as 
well as the unhappy experience I en- 
countered that September afternoon. 
Finally, after a week passed, I had 
courage to write for the doll. Valvalee 
arrived, wearing only an old fashioned 
chemise. Soon she was in Cleveland 
with my friend, Mrs. Richard Perry, 
who creates the finest of underwear and 
gowns, fit for a queen! Valvalee’s pink 
taffeta dress is trimmed with fine an- 
tique lace secured from a concert vio 
linist’s gown. Mrs. Perry decorated the 
tiny pearl buttons with blue flowers to 
match her blue shoes and the Dresden 
flowers that grace the top of her pretty 
head. 

But before Valvalee was completely 
dressed one of my Philadelphia friends 
sent me a newspaper clipping revealing 
the tragic truth concerning Mrs. Dick- 
inson and the dolls behind which she 
hid. Mrs. Dickinson was arrested for 
sending messages in code to Argentina. 
She was using the names and descrip- 
tions of types of dolls as code words 
for vital information about our nation’s 
war measures. The FBI agent pointed 
out that this wasn’t the first time in 
our nation’s history that dolls have 
played an important role in war. 

This true story is only one of many 
I could reveal about my various dolls. 
Each has a history. I have tried to tell 
you just a few interesting experiences, 
facts I have learned, friends I have ac 
quired, contacts I have made, in order 
to show the value of my hobby and why 
I am today a “dyed-in-the-wool” doll 
fancier. 
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THIS FAMOUS BUYERS GUIDE HELPED 


another 
? million 
homes 


SELECT MODERN, COOL, CLEAN 
GAS COOKING IN 1947 ALONE 


Up, up, up, goes the swing to fast, eco- 
nomical automatic gas cooking. Today 
24 million homes cook with gas. Another 
million joined the parade in 1947 alone. 
In addition, more than another million 
modernized their gas kitchens with new 
gas ranges. And it’s the new automatic 
gas ranges, built by any one of 19 lead- 
ing manufacturers to ‘“‘CP”’ standards, 
that women everywhere are choosing for 
their New Freedom Gas Kitchens.* 
The “‘CP”’ trademark of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association is the 
nationally recognized, unbiased buying 


CALORIC - 
GRAND HARDWICK 
LOOK FOR THE SEAL ON 
= ome O'KEEFE & MERRITT 





THESE LEADING AUTOMATIC SPARK 
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GAS RANGES 





APRIL, 1942 


ESTATE HEATROLA 


* TAPPAN - 


guide you and your students can depend 
on. It assures you that the range on which 
it appears has been built by its manu- 
facturer, and pretested by independent 
laboratories, to meet or surpass the high- 
est minimum requirements of the gas 
industry. For the fastest, finest, easiest 
cooking in the world, try a new auto- 
matic gas range built to ““CP”’ standards. 

Consult your gas company for com- 
plete details on ‘‘CP”’ requirements, 
or write Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York t N. be *Cert. Mark, Amer. Gas Assoc., Inc. 


* GAFFERS & SATTLER * 
MAGIC CHEF MOORE'S 
* QUALITY « ROPER +» SGE-ACORN - 
UNIVERSAL - WEDGEWOOD - 


* MOFFAT 


In Canada: CLARE BROS 
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Physically Handicapped Students 


28. 


29 


30. 


Si, 


32 


33. 


(Continued from page 243) 


5. Use a positive program of encouragement and prac- 


tice in activities in which success can be realized. 


}. Encourage the assuming of responsibility for some 


less strenuous responsibility in activities if physical 
. . . . I . y 
participation is not possible. 


. Help students in overcoming tendencies toward 


feelings of inferiority through participation to some 
degree. 

Teach the parents to allow the child to make his 
adaptations in becoming independent of them. 


. Recognize handicaps and resources of agencies avail- 


able for help, such as: child guidance clinics, Crip- 
pled Childrens’ Commission, and Child Welfare 
Division of Department of Social Welfare. 

Balance vocation against avocation to conserve 
soundness of mind. 

Imbue students with the desire and determination 
to repay society for the benefits gained, 

Realize that a possible maladjustment must be con- 
sidered in these cases and activity programs must 
be based on individual differences. 

Realize that the new and intelligent approach to 


the problem of the handicapped is that they are 


to be regarded as a potential social asset, rather 
than a liability. 

34. Encourage competing with oneself rather than 
striving to bring up the average of the class. 


35. Educate the whole personality, not merely educate 
to overcome a physical defect. 


Farther Study 

As a result of this study, it is recommended that 
further analysis of the problem be made through the 
study of the following questions: 

1. What procedures in occupational guidance of the 
physically-handicapped can be recommended to teach- 
ers? 

2. What procedures can be recommended for prov- 
ing the value of the physically-handicapped in the 
occupational field? 

3. What post-graduate services do the _physically- 
handicapped need? 

The November issue of Practical Home Economics in- 
corporating Better Food contains an article on understand- 
ing the retarded junior high school girl and adjusting teach- 
ing methods to meet her needs. Concrete suggestions for 
improving school housekeeping illustrated with photographs 
are included. If you missed Even the Least by Mary Eloise 
Stone on page 587 of the November issue, be sure to check 
back and read it now. The Editor 
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No irksome buttons and buttonholes. 
Dot Snappers, with the easy attaching 
tool, go on with a few blows of a 
hammer. They're exactly like the fas- 
teners on fine ready-made clothes. Dot 
Snappers are laundryproof, perma- 
nent, easy for small hands to manage. 
At your favorite notions counter. 
John Dritz & Sons, Dept. P. H. 
79 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


DOT SNAPPERS KIT 


See coupon section for special classroom offers 


Death Claims 
Home Economics Authority 


Every so often it becomes our sad 
| duty to report the loss of one of our 
more distinguished members. This time 
| it is the death of Miss Ruth Van De- 
| man, 58, nationally known home eco- 
nomics expert, at Washington, D. C. 

Miss Van Deman, who died at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland, 
on Saturday, March 6, was head of the 
information division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture's bu- 
reau of human nutrition and home 
economics from its inception in 1923 
until her retirement last fall. 

For fourteen years her weekly broad- 
casts to rural homemakers were carried 
nationwide on the National Farm and 
Home Hour. A collection of recipes, 
prepared under her direction, is a gov- 
ernment best seller. Over a_ million 
copies of the book, Aunt Sammy's Radio 
Recipes, have been distributed, includ- 
ing many reprinted in Braille for the 
blind. 

Born in Iola, Kansas, Miss Van 
Deman went to live in Washington at 
an early age when her father, Henry 
R. Van Deman, was appointed to the 
scientific staff of the Agriculture depart: 
ment. A graduate of Central High 
School, she later received an A.B. degree 
from Smith College, and a master’s de- 
gree in home economics from Columbia 
University. 

(Concluded on page 287) 
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How 


As you know, corned beef hash is one of those “homespun 
foods” which have come into vogue even for party menus in 
the past few years. And rightly so—particularly so if it’s 
Libby’s new better ’n’ ever Corned Beef Hash. 

Libby has developed a special 
way of cooking the hash that seals 
in all the rich beef juices. The new 
Libby’s has a new thru ’n’ thru 
meatiness that makes it absolutely 
tops in hash; Libby’s is wonderful 
just heated in the skillet without 
any trimmings. Or for a buffet sup- 
per try this favorite— 


NEW! 
WITH ALL THE 
FLAVORY BEEF \'y 
WIKES SEALED IN ™ 


Cook 6 medium-sized onions 
in boiling salted water until 
nearly tender. Drain. Remove 
centers. Chop centers fine and 
add 1 can Libby’s Corned Beef 
Hash. Stuff onions with hash. 
Place in a greased baking dish. 
Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) for approximately 20 
minutes. Serve with Libby’s 
Asparagus Spears and Hol- 
landaise Sauce. 6 servings. 










CHEESE-BURGERS SPECIAL! Here’s something your students will 
adore to serve at one of their conclaves: Slice Libby’s Corned 
Beef Hash and top each slice with a thin slice of cheese. 
Spread the cheese with Libby’s Prepared Mustard and broil 
for about 10 minutes. Serve on toasted buns with plenty of 
Libby’s pickles. 

Libby’s juicy, flavorful Corned Beef Hash can be served 
cooked a variety of ways, remember: You can take it out of the 
can whole and bake it that way; you can slice it for broiling or 
sauteing, or just scoop it out and heat. Mustard sauce, egg 
sauce and pickle sauce are all fine toppings. 


Pee 


RAW 


“HIGH HAT HOT DOGS.” Since frankfurters 
always play a part in student social life I 
hope you know about our Vienna Sausages 
which might be considered extra special 
dainty and de luxe “thot dogs”’ that can be 
ever-ready on the pantry shelf. These tender 
little sausages with the characteristic 
Vienna-style open ends are excellent for 
main dishes as well as student affairs. 

For instance, a topping of these tanta- 
lizing sausages gives the New Look—and 
new goodness—to such old standbys as scalloped potatoes, 
corn pudding, Spanish rice, macaroni and cheese, etc. This is 
one of my favorites: 

16 pound macaroni (2 cups) 

16 pound American cheese, white sauce 

grated 2 cans Libby’s Vienna Sausage 
Cook macaroni in boiling salted water until tender. Drain; rinse with 
boiling water. Add grated cheese to white sauce. Slice Vienna Sau- 
Sages in 14 inch thick slices reserving 6. Combine macaroni, cheese 
Sauce, and sliced sausages. Pour into greased 2-quart casserole. Bake 


MADE FROM REALLY 
FINE BEEF AND PORK 


2 cups seasoned medium 
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in moderate oven (375°) 30 
minutes. Arrange remaining 6 
sausages over top during last 
10 minutes of baking. 6 serv- 
ings. 


VIENNA TRICKS. A smart ff 
twist for waffles is this. | 
Sprinkle Libby’s Pineapple 
slices with brown sugar, 
slip 2 Vienna Sausages 
through the hole, baste with the pineapple syrup and broil. 
Serve one atop each waffle. 





FROM SANDWICH FILLING TO MAIN DISH. Probably you know 
what elegant appetizers are made with Libby’s Deviled Ham. 
But have you ever tried this famous all-ham spread in main 
dishes? For instance: Roll out regular biscuit dough into a 
rectangle. Spread generously with this mixture: 2 cans of 
Libby’s Deviled Ham, '% teaspoon horse- 
radish, and 4 teaspoon of Libby’s Pre- 
pared Mustard. Roll up in cinnamon roll 
fashion and cut into 16 slices. Place on a 
baking sheet and bake in a hot oven 
(425°) about 15 minutes. Serve with hot 
tomato, cheese or mushroom sauce and 
you have a fine, hearty, money-saving 
main dish. Also, these rolls may be served 
as a hot bread. 





THE ALL-HAM 
SPREAD 


GLORIFIED BREAKFAST For 
Sunday, or for a party 
brunch, Libby’s Deviled 
Ham right in the scrambled 
eggs is a happy thought. I 
add the spicy ham just before 
the eggs are done. Our beau- 
tiful pear halves filled with 
balls of cranberry jelly and 
“served with’ make a gala 
platter. 





I's A “SMOOTHIE”! Our Deviled Ham is quite unique in 
being a flavorful “smooth” meat that you can add to sauces 

or blend right into leftover mashed potatoes to make them 
into really fancy-eating patties. You add a real banquet-ham 
flavor to ordinary cream sauce when you stir in Libby’s. 
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Junior College 
(Continued from page 24!) 


Hughes’s Introductory Foods; in nutri- 
tion courses, Rose’s Foundations of Nu- 
trition and also Rose’s A Laboratory 
Handbook for Dietetics. 

No text is used in the course in cloth- 
ing design and construction but the unit 
in clothing appreciation utilizes Better 
Dressmaking by Spears. Sooey’s Plan 
Your Own Home is used in the home 
planning course. 

In addition to the regular texts, these 
books are used extensively for supple- 
mentary reading and study. Fannie 
Farmer's Boston Cooking School Book, 
Bailey’s Meal Planning and Table Serv- 
ice, Hawley and Garden’s The Art and 
Science of Nutrition and Rose’s Feeding 
the Family. 

According to Mrs. White, the chief 
difficulty today is organizing the courses 
so that they will be suitable to girls 
who are primarily interested in estab- 
lishing and managing their own homes, 
and also to girls who intend to go on 
to college and specialize in homemaking 
arts and sciences, and, in addition, to 
girls who are training to become nurses. 
However, this difficulty will be largely 
eliminated when the new homemaking 
building is completed and an additional 
instructor employed, as then more 
courses will be possible. 

This new building, for which plans 
have already been drawn and accepted, 
will be ready for occupancy in the fall 
of 1948. One entire wing, upstairs and 
down, has been reserved exclusively for 
homemaking classes. The downstairs 
will house the complete working labora- 
tory in a modern apartment, consisting 
of living room with fireplace, dining 
room, big kitchen, bedroom and bath. 
There will also be an unusually large 
laundry, equipped with both electric 
and gas facilities. 

Another section consists of the big 
food laboratory, where the general food 
classes will meet. A smaller adjoining 
kitchen will be used as a diet kitchen, 
and will join the nursery school, leading 
into a play-yard. Here, children of the 
students—with G.I. students given pref- 
erence—will be trained and studied. 

In the upstairs section of the wing, 
will be housed the domestic arts, com- 
pletely equipped with modern facilities 
and unusually large storage and locker 
space. Two big rooms will be used for 
teaching home decoration and furnish- 
ing. Another will serve as a laboratory 
testing room, for household equipment 
and materials. 

During the first term of 1947-48 total 
enrollment in home economics classes 
was 95. Of this number only 14 were 
majors in home economics. All the other 
girls were preparing for homemaking 
careers. Five were planning to be mar- 
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ried within the year and two were al- 
ready married. Of the 14 majors, 7 were 
preparing to go into the professional 
field—3 in dietetics, 2 in food demon- 
stration and 2 as teachers. 

Ail courses are open to majors in 
other departments. These majors took 
home economics courses because they 


Summer Textile 


The annual Refresher Course in Tex- 
tiles and Testing Techniques offered by 
the United States Testing Company, 
Inc., in Hoboken, New Jersey, will be 
repeated this year. Classes will be in 
session from 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M., 
Monday through Friday, for a three 
week period, July 12 through July 30. 

The work of the five main divisions 
of the company, namely, physical test- 
ing, microscopy, chemistry, bacteriology 
and engineering will be represented in 
the three weeks study. Through lectures, 
demonstrations and practice sessions, 
students will cover all phases of testing 
for textiles and related merchandise. 
Specific instructions in the origin, iden- 
tification and composition of natural 
and man-made fibers, the testing of 
woven and knitted fabrics for service- 
ability and durability will be included. 
Special emphasis will be given to the 
various processes of textile finishing and 
dyeing. Sample swatches of fabrics, yarns 
and fibers, mimeographed text and other 
illustrative material will be distributed. 


recognized their practical value. The 
departments represented last semester 
were art, business, nursing and pre. 
teaching. Of those enrolled in home. 
making courses 8 were married, 4 hay- 
ing children; 7 planned to be married 
during the year and 47 will go on to 
the University or into nurses training. 


Testing Course 


Field trips to industrial plants including 
a textile finishing mill and the manv- 
facturer of synthetic fibers, will be con- 
ducted for those interested. 

Students will have the personal in- 
struction of the Testing Company’s staff 
technicians under the direction of Mr. 
James Giblin, Head of the Textile De- 
sign Department at the New Bedford 
Textile Institute. A nominal fee will 
be charged to cover the cost of supplies, 
text and samples necessary for labora- 
tory work. The group is limited in 
number so that each member may have 
the advantage of instruction and the op- 
portunity to use much of the equip 
ment. 

Representatives in the field of educa- 
tion, home economics and retailing, who 
have had some previous elementary tex- 
tile training are invited to attend. Ap- 
plications may be obtained from Rose- 
mary Murphy, Consumer Service Di- 
vision, United States Testing Company, 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 


Summer Session at Cornell 


Several new courses will be offered at 
the six weeks’ summer session at the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell, July 6 to August 14. 
The summer session is planned primar- 
ily to meet the needs of teachers, exten- 
sion workers, graduate students and 
others who wish to broaden and 
strengthen their background of home 
economics. 

Courses offered for the first time this 
summer include Marriage by Professor 
Edward V. Pope; History and Philos- 
ophy of Early Childhood, by Associate 
Professor Katherine Reeves; Techniques 
and Layouts for Posters, Exhibits, Dem- 
onstration Displays and Bulletin Prepa- 
ration by Assistant Professor Helen 
Cady; and Contemporary Art, by Pro- 
fessor Virginia True. 

In recognition of the need for effec- 
tive leadership in the area of education 
for family living, the Department of 
Home Economics Education has plan- 
ned a leadership program for extension 


workers, teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. This department will con- 
duct two three-weeks’ sessions in addi- 
tion to the six weeks’ session. From July 
6 to 24, Dr. Mildred Morgan, coordina- 
tor of family life programs in the public 
schools of Ashville, will conduct a course 
in Family Life Education in Community 
Programs. From July 26 to August 14, 
Professor Margaret Hutchins will teach 
Administration and Supervision of 
Home Economics Education. 

A refresher conference for teachers is 
scheduled from July 6 through July 10 
and a two weeks’ workshop for city su- 
pervisors from July 12 through July 24. 
The latter will be a joint project of the 
Unitéd States Office of Education and 
Cornell University. 

Extension workers interested in pro- 
fessional improvement may take a short 
course designed especially for them from 
July 12 to 31. This training is to pro 
vide means of meeting new leadership 
responsibilities. 
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The Magic Hat 
(Continued from page 250) 
once more. (Goes to hat) Twiddle- 
deedum and _ twiddledeedee, I won- 
der, I wonder, what it will be ! 
Girls wearing all types of dresses come 
from hat and model. They remain 
on stage as a soloist sings any appro- 
priate song. They may join in on 
chorus as desired. 
Rassit: Not bad! Not bad! 
be no end to this. 
there now. (He peeks into hat and 


turns to audience) Oh! just wait till | 


you see what I see! No—I don’t think 
I'll let you see it. You’ve had enough. 


Seems to | 
I'll see what’s in | 


You don't really want any more, do | 


you? Still—maybe I should let you 
have a peek at this. It’s too good to 
keep. (Goes to hat) Humpty Dumpty. 
Slickety Slick, this should be my very 
best trick! 


Girls come from hat and model eve- | 


ning dresses while soft music is played. 

Rassit: Well folks, I can’t improve on 
that. But I’m enjoying this magic 
power so much I hate to stop. Let’s 
try just once more. This will be the 
last time, I promise you. (Goes to hat) 
Abracadabra, diddledeedee, Oh how 
this hat surprises me! 

Magician appears from hat 

Rassit: Oh! (Backs away) Oh! (Backs 
away) Oh! That was one too many! 

MAGicIAN: So, there you are, you rascal; 
and you knew all the time that we 
were to give a show here tonight. 

Rassit: (Laughs) 
Maybe not like you would have done, 
but what a show it was! 

Macician: (Grabs Rabbit) Vll_ know 


Well—we gave it. | 


enough to keep track of you the next | 


time. Come on we have work to do. 
Rassit: Oh wait, Mr. Magician, this is 


my show and I see the pretty girls 


coming back. 
All on stage for a closing song. 





(Continued from page 284) 


In 1911 Ruth Van Deman joined the 
Agriculture Department in the bureau | 
of plant industry, but in 1914 left it to | 


become assistant editor of the New 
York State College of Agriculture publi- 
cation, which position she held until 
1919 when she again joined the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as information spe- 
Cialist in the office of home economics. 

During the war, she managed the 
government’s home food conservation 
program. She was a former vice presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Press 
Club, a member of the American Home 
Economics Association, the American 


Association of Agriculture College Edi- | 


tors, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and the Smith College 
Alumnae Association and Club of Wash- 
ington. 

Burial was made at Jaffrey, 
Hampshire. 


APRIL, 1945 


New | 
—Lawton W. Luther | 





ivs a brand new RIT boo, 


written for 
clothing teachers 


“Color 
in - 
Fashions 


Literally dozens of spar- 
kling ideas for the high school 
girl’s wardrobe, utilizing what 
she has... what she has handed 
down... what she buys new. 
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Cleanse Your 
Refrigerator With 


This TESTED Soda 


Our baking soda is bicarbonate of soda 
U.S.P. standard. Its quality is tested and 
assured by frequent analyses. It cleans 
refrigerators well, by emulsifying the 
greasy film that holds food smears and 
food odors. 


To make your refrigerator really clean, 
wipe off all interior surfaces thoroughly 
with a damp cloth on which baking soda 
has been sprinkled, then cleanse the ice 
cube trays with a warm soda solution. 

Sold under two brand names, Arm & 
Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking 
Soda, our dependable soda is obtainable 
throughout the United States for just a 
few cents a package. Use it at least once 
a week to cleanse your refrigerator, use 
it regularly to keep your glassware, glass 
coffee-makers, nursing bottles clean. 
Your grocer has it, get a supply today, it 
serves many helpful purposes. 


Write for free booklet 
wn LESS 





ARM & HAMMER BRAND OR 
COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Glass Tops and Mirrors 


LATE glass varies in chemical com- 

position, in thickness, and in the 
time and skill spent in casting, rolling, 
grinding and polishing the sheets. 

Mirror glass is normally 3/16” to 14” 
in thickness, but this factor is not im- 
portant. 

The widespread notion that the thick- 
er the glass is the better the mirror will 
be is erroneous. 

Quality rises with increasing freedom 
from distortion, specks, bubbles and face 
scratches. 

In making plate glass mirrors the huge 
sheets are first studied by selectors, who 
pick the areas of finest glass for use in 
the best mirrors. Such areas are limited 
in number and extent, and large mir- 
rors therefore cost more per square foot 
than small. 

The first advance is for sizes that ex- 
ceed three square feet, and the second 
for sizes of ten square:feet or over. 

For colored mirrors gunmetal and 
gold are deposited on the glass, while 
peach, flesh, green and blue are in-the- 
glass hues. 

Following the selective process mirrors 
and furniture tops are cut to shape, and 
sometimes beveled, mitred or etched. 

Edges of tops and unframed mirrors 
are ground, and in fine work carefully 
polished. 

Mirrors then receive a final polish 
with the finest possible pumice, known 
as rouge, and are washed with distilled 
water to remove all foreign particles, 
and primed with a chemical film to re- 
ceive the silver. 

Silvering employs silver nitrate, which 


By Theodore Diamond 


President, Theodore Diamond, Inc. 


is sprayed or poured on and _ precipi- 
tated. 

To render them opaque and guard 
against deterioration, mirrors are 
backed. 

The oldest and least expensive meth- 
od is to coat the back with pure shellac 
and damp-resistant rubber paint. 

A second and finer method, known 
as copper-seal, sprays on a copper solu- 
tion which is commercially (but not ab- 
solutely) water-resistant. 

The third method, called copperback, 
deposits a layer of copper on the silver 
by electrolysis, and covers this layer with 
a special protective coating. 

Window glass mirrors, used only on 
very low-cost furniture, are made in 
three qualities known as 3/16” crystal 
plate, single straight shock and double 
straight shock. 

The first is a heavy window glass 
which has had no real polishing, and 
will show distortion of image on a side 
view as seen from a sharp angle. 

The second and third are lighter 
weights of window glass. Mirrors made 
from them are used only on the cheap- 
est furniture. 

All crystal plate and shock mirrors 
must now carry a yellow sticker marked 
This mirror is made of window glass, 
and all polish plate mirrors must carry 
a blue sticker marked This mirror is 
made of plate glass. 


—Reprinted from the January issue of 
FURNITURE SOUTH 





A Session with Miss Hush 


Have you thought of having a 
Miss Hush program in one or all 
of your classes? If not, here’s a 
suggestion: 

Announce the contest. Then ask 
the students to make a list of all 
the articles offered as prizes on 
the Miss Hush program. Select 
those prizes most closely related to 
homemaking and ask each student 
to choose one or more, according 
to the number of students in the 
class, as a special project. Each 
student will then learn all she can 
about the article she has chosen. 
She will do this by cutting out ads 


from magazines, reading books 
and using other reference mate- 
rial. 


While the girls are collecting 
information about their chosen 


articles, you select the name of a 
prominent person in the school 
community and give them a clue 
to his identity in verse. For in- 
stance, 


A western egg am I* 
But I eat Washington pie 
I like to soar and sail 
You should know my tale. 


Any teacher with imagination, 
(and what teacher is a good teach- 
er without it?) can have an educa- 
tional project enjoyed by all. 

The one who guesses the name 
of ‘Miss Hush” gets the entire 
collection of ads as a prize. 


* Harry Truman 
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Daily Good Grooming Practices 


ration is bound to accumulate overnight 


When thinking in terms of your 
when one sleeps comfortably warm. So 


—plus more active schedule—makes the 
feet perspire, and unpleasant odor other- 
I 





spring wardrobe, it is a good idea to 

check your spring grooming practices. 

The daily-bath-plus-deodorant habit is 
an essential of modern-day grooming. 
The bath alone takes care of past perspi- 
ration but protection for future is se- 
cured only through the use of a de- 
odorant afterwards. These days all of 
us are involved in the following which 
lead to the problem of perspiration 
odor: exercising, wearing tight or warm 
clothes, being in overheated rooms, be- 
coming excited or nervous. 

Perspiration is a constantly occurring 
process which causes waste products to 
be deposited on the skin. Odor from 
these products forms rapidly and espe- 
cially in those areas not penetrated by 
light and air. 

Normally, the human body loses about 
a quart of perspiration a day. In spite 
of this, we frequently hear someone say 
“But I don’t perspire.”” What he means 
is that he himself is not conscious of 
perspiring because there may be so little 
noticeable moisture. 

Few of us can detect perspiration 
odor on our own bodies (there’s a real 
scientific reason) so the only answer is 
to use a good deodorant. When select- 
ing one, remember there are four dis- 
tinct types: 

(1) Cream type which physically absorbs 
the waste products of perspiration so 
as to neutralize odor—at the same 
time reducing the growth of bac- 
teria. 

(2) Cream or lotion which prevents 
perspiration for a short time and 
also deodorizes. 

(3) Liquid non-perspirant which stops 

perspiration through strong astrin- 

gent action on the sweat glands. 

Powder type which has a mild de- 

odorizing effect. 

The first group have the advantage 


(4 


~— 


wise results. 


start with skin freshly clean, then 
smooth in a quick dab of deodorant 
under each arm, and play safe. 

Boys and men, especially, do well to 
use a deodorant between the toes each 
morning and before going out in the 
evening, for their heavy socks and shoes 


Deodorants are available in handy 
purse-size packages or it’s easy to keep 
one in your grooming kit in desk or 
locker. Many sewing teachers find it 
helpful also to place a jar at hand in 
the fitting room. 








of being safe for use on any part of | 
the body—underarms, breast, hands or | 


feet and for sanitary napkins. They are 
also safe for fabrics. 

The qualities of a good deodorant 
were selected by several thousand teach- 
ers to include the following: Effective in 
preventing body odors—ali day—all eve- 
ning; Safe to use on any part of the 
body—even immediately after shaving 
under the arms; Will not clog pores; 
Easy to spread; Harmless to clothing, 
won't rot or discolor fabrics; Handy to 
use—at home or at work; Won’t dry out 
in the jar. 


Some people prefer to take a bath or | 


shower at bedtime. It’s important then 
to do a thorough soap-and-water job 
underarms the next morning, for perspi- 
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e i 
‘ ° d : 
® . 
: em n . : 
: Y u know ¢ | 
; yo i ; 
: ; 
° Maybe you don’t recognize ° 
; him ... but he and his crowd ° 
. play a big part in your teaching. : 
e Because the present “sitters” and future ‘ 
° home-makers in your classes depend on you for e 
: information on modern baby feeding. You'll want to tell . 
. them that... ‘ 
° Doctors now recommend that baby be fed a variety e 
of appetite-appealing foods! That’s why Gerber’s make . 
e 88 Baby Foods. And, from good-tasting Cereals througlr : 
+ Desserts, they're all specially prepared to retain vita- nN 
- mins and minerals to a high degree! ° 
e - 
* To help make your teaching easier ... Gerber’s offer ‘ 
e these classroom helps. pe 
. ; 
. / . 
® en ALL FREE! infant Nutrition ‘ 
° fF "Fun, Teacher’s Manual... and d 
m / Infant Nutrition Student's 


Leaflets. Just turn to page 
295 for coupon. 








BABY FOODS 
Fremont, Mich. — Oakland, Cal. 


~ 9 CEREALS * 20 STRAINED FOODS * 15 JUNIOR FOODS 
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FREE To TEACHERS 
GEL-COOKERY 
SECRETS 


Modern Gel-Cookery solves many a 
food problem these days. It’s an end- 
less variety of unique, grand-tasting 
salads, entrees and desserts—some 
deliciously combining lower-cost 
foods and leftovers with Knox un- 
flavored Gelatine. Gel-Cookery is 
spreading from home to home, help- 
ing family after family to better eat- 
ing at moderate cost. 


SEND TODAY for the free 
Gel-Cookery Home Eco- 
nomics Classroom Material. 
Address Knox Gelatine, 
Dept. U3, Johnstown, 
New York. 


KNOX cevarine 


ALL PROTEIN—NO SUGAR 





TRIPLE-PROTECTION..... 
Food-acid resisting white en- 
amel over gold lacquer on tin. 


Live-Rubber Rings built-in. 


Lids are packed back-to-back. 
No *‘sticking.’’ 


To these combined features stipula- 
ted by home canners in nation-wide 
survey, Bernardin adds improved 
threads in Bands for easy tightening 
and removal, Available in all sizes— 
No. 63, standard and wide mouth. 
This year especially! Protect 
your home canning with 
these Bernardin success 
features. 


BerNARpIN 


CAPS ANDLIDS 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 232) 
Telegram. 

Clara Ridder, director of home eco- 
nomics for Servel Inc., has taken leave 
of absence to do graduate work in the 
spring term at Cornell University. 
Martha Carnes, assisted by Dorothy 
Peters, will supervise the activities of 
the home economics department during 
Miss Ridder’s absence. 


Catherine M. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed head of the NESCO home eco- 
nomics department and test kitchens, 
succeeding Mary E. Brokaw who re- 
signed following her recent marriage. 
Miss Jackson is a graduate of Michigan 
State College and has spent over four 
years as a commissioned officer in the 
U. S. Army as a dietitian. Previous to 
that she worked in the food service de- 
partment of the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany in Kansas City, Missouri. 


Kay Middleton is the new Foods and 
Equipment Editor on the staff of the 
Research Department of the Household 
Finance Corporation in Chicago. A 
graduate of the University of Manitoba, 
Miss Middleton did special work at the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. 
Following this, she became Dietitian 
and Food Consultant with T. Eaton Co., 
Ltd., in Winnipeg. She then went to 
the Winnipeg Tribune where she ad- 
vanced to the position of Home Eco- 
nomics Editor with her own department. 
She has been active in the Canadian 
Home Economics Association, which she 
helped to organize, and is also a mem- 
ber of the American Home Economics 
Association. 


Margurette Reinhart, who has been 
with the Household Finance Corpora- 
tion for the past year, has resigned be- 
cause of serious illness in her family. 


Erma Ramseyer has recently become 
home furnishings specialist for the Ohio 
State University Agricultural Extension 
Service and will work jointly with Anne 
Biebricher to expand the services avail- 
able to home demonstration agents in 
their state. Miss Ramseyer was gradu- 
ated from Bluffton College and had 
done graduate work at the University 
of Minnesota. She has been home dem- 
onstration agent for Columbiana Coun- 
ty, Ohio, and previous to that taught 
home economics in Smithville High 
School, Ohio. 


— Worth Repeating — 
Culture is that thing in individuals 
which makes them lead the good life 
because they have found that the best 
way of life. 


Andrew P. Hill 


City Superintendent of Schools 
Stockton, California 


Canning Preview 
(Continued from page 259) 


and, finally, plenty of clean towels or 
cheesecloth and large heavy pot holders, 

Know your canning equipment. Espe- 
cially check and double check the pres- 
sure canner itself. Rules for operating 
canners vary, depending on the make, 
so read, understand and follow the 
manufacturer’s directions. 

When cleaning either canner or lid 
use hot soapy water and the mildest of 
scouring powders. Never use harsh abra- 
sives. Be sure that edges of both kettle 
and lid are kept free of rust, dents or 
chips which might prevent a_ perfect 
seal. 

Test to see that little or no steam 
leaks where cover and kettle join. If 
too much leaks, pressure may not be 
maintained and the canner may boil 
dry and be ruined. If gasket or sealing 
ring becomes bent or even dried out it 
should be turned or replaced with a 
new one. 

The pressure gauge should be checked 
at least once a year or at any time that 
the indicator on the gauge fails to re- 
turn to zero. If there is any question 
in regard to accuracy take your gauge 
or cover to your local store or pack care- 
fully and send it back to the manufac- 
turer for a check-up. The gauge should 
always be wiped clean after use and 
thoroughly dried. Do not actually place 
in water. 

Most pressure canners are equipped 
with a combination petcock and safety 
valve. It is vital that this be kept sur- 
gically clean and free of any foreign 
matter. A pipe cleaner or small brush 
will take care of this. 

Don’t worry if there is a slight vapor 
or steam appearing under this unit be- 
fore pressure reaches the required point 
—that is normal. There are just two 
important things to remember—open the 
pet-cock to release steam or air, and 
close it to retain pressure where it is 
needed—inside the cooker. 

There is still one other safety device 
to be considered—the over-pressure plug. 
This automatically releases the pressure 
at about 50 pounds in the possible event 
of a clogged vent pipe. In replacing 
the plug be sure that the curved side is 
uppermost. 

A small family with small quantities 
of food to be canned at one time, and 
with small storage facilities, may easily 
use their small pressure cooker and 
pint jars. The six-quart pressure cooker 
will hold four pint jars; the four-quart, 
three. Both will do the work to perfec- 
tion—if manufacturer’s directions are 
followed to the letter along with the use 
of common sense and good judgment. 

Glass jars are in most common use as 
home canning containers. When care- 
fully handled they last several years. 
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One may select from several types which 
vary somewhat in shape, in size and in 
manner of seal. 

Glass jars are available in four sizes: 
half-pints, pints, quarts and half-gallons. 
The pint and quart sizes are in most 
common use. The half-pints are likely 
to be used only for very small families, 
or for “specials.” One word of warning 
-it is unwise to use the half-gallon size 
for non-acid vegetables and meats be- 
cause Of the slower heat penetration, 
which naturally demands longer process- 
ing. 

im sizes of jars may be obtained in 
both round and square shapes and all, 
except half-pints, with either standard 
or wide mouths. All jars must have 
perfect rims—no nicks, no cracks. 

Jars for home canning are of two 
types: (1) the Mason jar distinguished 
by its glass threads on which a closure 
may be screwed, and (2) the bail type 
jar, sometimes referred to as a “‘light- 
ning” jar. With the bail type jar a rub- 
ber is placed on the shoulder, a glass 
top rests on this, and a wire bail, at- 
tached to the jar itself, holds the glass 
top in position. 

There are four separate and distinct 
types of closures: 
|, The two-piece cap consists of a screw 
band and a flat metal disc or lid on 
which a rubber sealing compound has 
been placed. This takes the place of 
a separate rubber ring. When the jar 
is filled and the edges wiped clean of 
any food, the metal disc or lid is put 
on with the rubber side down and the 
screw band set in place and firmly 
screwed before processing. To test seal, 
wait for twenty-four hours after process- 
ing, then tap gently with a spoon. A 
dear ringing sound indicates a perfect 
seal; a dull sound, no seal, in which 
case the food must be reprocessed. The 
screw band may then be removed and 
wed for subsequent canning as long as 
it is not bent. Lids with a flowed-in 
saling compound can be used once 
only, 

2. The bail type jar has a_ separate 
tubber ring which is placed on the 
clean shoulder of the jar, the glass top 
and bail set in place, and the short wire 
of the bail left up until after processing, 
then snapped down tightly. 

3. The three-piece closure has a separate 
tubber ring, glass lid and metal screw 
band. Here the rubber ring is placed 
in the groove around the outer edge of 
the glass lid, the two set in position on 
the filled jar and the metal band 
“rewed tightly to complete seal. To test. 
vait twenty-four hours after processing, 
then remove metal band and lift jar 
by the lid. 

4. The Mason cap is of zinc with a por- 
celain lining and separate rubber ring. 
Set the rubber ring in place on the jar. 
Fill jar. Wipe if necessary. Put on cap, 
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screw down tightly, then slightly loosen 
as in type three. After processing, screw 
down tightly and keep cap on jar until 
food is used. With a perfect seal the 
cap will be slightly indented on top 
after jar has cooled for twenty-four 
hours. 

It should go without saying that all 
jars, rubbers and caps of whatever type, 
must be sterilized in boiling water be- 
fore use. With liquids the jars may be 
filled to within one-half inch of the top; 
with solid foods only to within one inch 
of the top of the jar. 

Where separate rubber rings are used 
they must be bought new each year. 


just as you want it! 


to teachers 
and their 
students! |= 


Never use leftover rings. The tension 
of the rubber changes and used rings 
may not make a perfect seal. To test 
a rubber ring, double it together, press 
firmly with the fingers. If the rubber 
cracks in the least, discard it without 
hesitation. A new rubber ring can be 
stretched to practically twice its length 
and will return without any change in 
shape or size. 


— Worth Repeating — 
“We need more teachers with a clear- 
of the home and family 
Lucille Fee, State Supervisor 


Home Economics Education, Colorado 


er concept 
living.” 






100 teachers helped plan this teaching aid 


We asked 100 Home Economics teachers for ways to im- 
prove this new streamlined edition of KERR LESSONS in 
HOME CANNING. The result is a shorter course; more 
pictures; more step-by-step photographs. We will gladly sup- 
ply enough copies so that each of your students may have one. 


Use Coupon on Page 296 





MASON JARS, CAPS 
AND LIDS 


... the most widely used brand 
in the world! 
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Making 
Housekeeping 
Easy 


By Dorothy Lois Abel 


Just Published! 


A complete, down-to-earth guide 
to simple, easy —and better — 
housekeeping for every woman 
who ever has to wash a dish, cook 
a meal, or wield a broom. A book 
that shows housekeeping can be 
a creative art. 313 pages. $2.75 


2 


By KAY HARDY. A wise and 
entertaining book on how to “cre- 
ate’ a home on a budget. It tells 
you what and Where to buy, how 
much to pay and how to arrange 
it. It offers a wealth of time- 
tested, money-saving ideas, and 
gives full instruction on how to 
do many things. More than 300 
pictures. $4.0 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
APPAREL DESIGN 


By HARRIET PEPIN. For de- 
signers, students of design, home 
sewers, or professional buyers or 
stylists. Gives sound, practical in- 
sight into design theory and en- 
ables you to select or design 
clothes that have that extra pro- 
fessional touch. 300 illus. $5.00 


PRECISION DRAPING 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH 
LINK. The first written material 
to be assembled on this method 
of creating a costume on a form 
—preferred by many designers as 
the most successful way of devel- 
oping a dress design. Includes 
504 illustrations. $4.00 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS FREE! 


Fill out and send in the coupon below, or if 
you wish, you may use the ‘‘all-in-one"’ 
coupon ot the back of this issue. 


1 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 

153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
Please send me the book(s) I have checked 

below for 10 days’ free examination on ap- 

proval. Ac the end of 10 days, I will remit 

the price, plus a few cents postage, or return 

the Bose) postpaid. (We pay postage on 


orders accompanied by remittance. Same re- 
turn privilege.) 


(1 
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Books in Review 


(Continued from page 234) 


tures a series of photographs showing 
how the famous Indian mistress of pot- 
tery craft, Marie Martinez, forms, deco- 
rates and fires her beautiful smoke-black 
originals. Price: $2.75; 135 pages. 


Palmetto Braiding and Weav- 
img by Viva Cooke and Julia Sampley 
gather the braiding and weaving lore 
indigenous to the southern half of our 
United States which heretofore has not 
been set down in any book but only 
passed on by word-of-mouth. Photo- 
graphs of the many unusual patterns 
that may be braided with palmetto 
fronds, straw or rushes, are further ex- 
plained by detailed diagrams. From the 
initial chapter on the preparation of 
the materials to the illustrations of fin- 
ished products the book makes fascinat- 
ing reading. Price $2.75; 127 pages. 


The Art of Hooked-Rug Mak- 
img by Martha Batchelder would be a 
real treasure to anyone interested in this 
popular form of rug-work. Not only are 
all the basic steps for hooking hugs ex- 
plained, but the author offers much con- 
crete information on how to adapt de- 
signs to the needs of a particular rug as 
to color, size, etc. The diagrams of some 
150 patterns for borders and center de- 
signs are especially valuable and could 
well suggest ideas for decorative designs 
to use in many small crafts. Price $3.75; 
160 pages. 


Weaving You Can Do by Edith 
Louise Allen is one of the easiest-to-un- 
derstand books this tyro-weaver has yet 
seen. All terms or phases commonly 
used by weavers are defined and dia- 
grams and photos are used wherever pos- 
sible to clarify the explanations. The 
book commences with the simple meth- 
ods of weaving on small frames and 
to foot-power, four-harness 
looms, but especial attention is given to 
the two-harness table loom. A chapter 


on design and draft reading is much | 


simplified over the usual discussion of 
this complicated feature of weaving. Al- 
though photographs of finished textiles 


| are used throughout not many pattern 


| of craft items that can be quickly made | 


drafts are given and no special mention 
is made of the historic patterns. Price 
$2.50; 118 pages. 


“First Joiner’? Crafts by Char- 
lotte Jacobson is a little book chock ful! 
is 


by the seven-to-ten year olds. This 








the age group who, according to the | 


author, “first join” groups such as Blue- 
birds, Brownies and Cub Scouts. Many 
of the crafts shown are not new ones but 
are grouped to teach the child how to 
work with a new material, learn a new 
technique or test his imagination—and 
(Concluded on page 294) 








Accent on fashion ! 


ACCESSORIES OF 
DRESS by Lester and Oerke 


The only one-volume history adequately 
presenting the frills and furbelows of fash- 
ion from primitive times to the present. 
Delightfully written, authentically repro- 
duced photographs and drawings—over 700, 
fully indexed, convenient to use, and in- 
dispensable as a reference in the home 
economics library. $10.00 


HISTORIC COSTUME 


by Lester 


A book on the trends of costume 
through the ages and the influences be- 
hind them. It answers the many questions 
on the origins of fashion books, paper pat- 
terns, tailored suits, women's  shirtwaists, 
fitted garments, buttons, hats, gloves, the 
modern jacket, etc, going back to the days 
of the early Egyptians. An authoritative 


text, used in hundreds of schools and col- 
leges. 


$3.75 


Write for FREE cir- 
culars on home eco- 
nomics books, and 
sample copies of Rat- 
ing Scale for Personal 
Appearance and Note- 
book Illustrations — 
Table Manners. 


THE 
MANUAL 
ARTS PRESS 


1277 Duroc Bidg. 
Peoria 3, Illinois 














ABOUT 





e WHAT it is... 

e HOW it’s used... 

e and WHY it makes 
clothes white 


With so much more home washing 
since the war, the importance of liquid 
bluing in keeping linens and other ma- 
terials sparkling white is apparent. 

A special folder has been prepared 
to help you explain what bluing is; how, 
when and why it is used. Send for this 
bulletin called ‘‘All About Bluing” 
along with our “Home Washing Guide” 
containing useful in- 
formation about wash- 
ing, ironing, starching, 
bluing, etc. 

Free to teachers and 
others in the Home 
Economics field. 


MRS. STEWART’S 
BLUING 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Or Use Coupon on PAGE 296 


———_7 
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NOW AVAILABLE— 


Hazel T. Craig’s 


HISTORIC COSTUME CHARTS 


in folder form 


You saw the illustrated series printed in PHE from 
September 1947 through January 1948. You wrote in 
asking about reprints for your classes—and at last 


they’re ready! 


Single copies may be had for fifty cents but in 
quantities of ten or more the price is only twenty-five 


cents each. 


Send your order today to: 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N, Y. 





Constructive Consumer Education 


The Consumer’s 
Economic Life 





By Graham and Jones 











%& Constructive consumer guidance is keynote. 

tx Designed to help student raise his economic level of 
living and increase his satisfactions in life. 

3 Presents practical consumer principles; avoids mi- 
nute, time-consuming bits of information and tech- 
nicalities. 

¥%& Organized on unit basis—34 units, subdivided into 
86 sections. 

te Each section concluded with systematic program of 
teaching-learning aids. 


Investigate this constructive text in consumer education for use 
in your classes. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 
Dallas 1 Toronto 5 London, W.C.1 














A FASHION SHOW OR PLAY? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to have at 
least ONE fashion show or play this spring. 
LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 


You will find below a list of ready-made fashion 
shows that will make your program the HIT of the 
year in your school. 


3 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 


i SOE «cc deC chads abagsaccd pene ene 50 
NES PEIN sac ciekcsicsicicscekess'ssesiesics 50 
I ances ceksahinw sebaces ss duetvy's 50e 


(Each with music) 


12 PLAYS AND FASHION REVUES 


A STYLE SHOW: A YEAR’S REVIEW ............ 50c 
MISS AMERICA’S FASHION REVUE .............. 50¢ 
EDUCATIONAL FASHION SHOW ................ 50 
MISS MODERN CINDERELLA .................++- 50c 
STYLES AROUND THE CLOCK ...............0+. 50c 
es 5s en sabe esnsebiness 50c 
A RED HEAD GOES HUNTING ................+. 50c 
THE PRICE OF GLAMOUR ...............ceeee. 50¢ 
CLOTHES AIN'T WHAT THEY USED TO BE .... 50c 
TEN HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES ............ 50¢ 
ALICE BLUE GOWN—PEGGY ENTERTAINS ....: 50¢ 
ay GN ES IEE. sorerbenvnves ss asters cavied 50c 


(Send for our catalogue of plays) 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City, Missouri 
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presenta ras 
Jextire Boons ; 
of DISTINCTION 


AMERICAN WOOL HANDBOOK 


Second Edition Just out Standard Reference Book 


TEXTILE FIBER ATLAS 


$11 Photomicrographs of New and Old Textile Fibers 


PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE CONVERTING 


Details American Yarn and Fabric Converting Practice 


TEXTILE CHEMICAL SPECIALTY GUIDE 


1946-1947 Edition Lists Products and Manufacturers 





YARN AND CLOTH CALCULATIONS 


All Numbering Systems, Cons ersion Table and l’roblems 
TEXTILE BRAND NAMES DICTIONARY 
Lists over 4000 Hrand Names and Trage Mark 


th THEM NOW AT 
K OWN BOOK STORE OR LIBRARY 


KUK ME ti 7s el a 
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Delicious-Nutritious 


BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B;, Bz 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 


Write Dept.C 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
fet chock-full of new 
and different recipes 











0 (a 

PROJECT for MOTHER'S DAY 
Fur lined leather soles—punched for crocheting 
or knitting — with 
Tinseline 
Button Maker Kit—to make her own covered 
buttons 91.95 
Refill—i2 buttons ; 


Write for our free catalogue 
HOUSE OF CRAFTS & ARTS 
EAST 28th ST.. NEW YORK 16 








MAKE APRONS, DOLL 
CLOTHES, ETC. 
K2112—Cotton remnant kit contains 30 
pieces (14 square yards) of fine per- 
cale and broadcloth, plus thread and 

instructions, 


Price Complete, $3.45 plus postage 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 
390 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 

















TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Courses 

Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Speaial courses for Teachers. Register Now, Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout. Design, Styling, Draping. 
Dressmaking, Remodeling. Fashion Writing. Interior 
Decoration. Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 2°. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c 














McDOWELL SCHOOL 
Estoblished 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Dressmaking, Tailoring, 
Draping and Sketching 


Given in units of 5 weeks 

commencing on June 14 

Latest date of admission 
July 6 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 292) 


all of the items are useful ones. Ten 


actual size patterns are inserted in ‘the 


book. Directions are also given for many 
seasonal ideas such as Christmas tree 
angels, decorations for Easter eggs and 
Halloween centerpieces. Price $1.75; 88 
pages. 

—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Foods and Nutrition 
Workbook 


By Alberta Dent 

Edwards Brothers, Inc. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Price $1.75 Pp. 164 1947 


This spiral bound nutrition manual 
for students in a first course in foods 
and nutrition is destined to be a great 
help to students and teachers alike. Its 
clear outline form at the very beginning 
is an excellent introduction to the charts 
and work problems which follow. These 
are directly related to the students’ own 
body processes and therefore make this 
study more meaningful. 

Following a general introduction to 
nutrition and health, the author, who 
was formerly associate professor of home 
economics in charge of nutrition at New 
Jersey College for Women and is now 
Mrs. Schackelton of Ithaca, New York, 
presents five units: Essentials for Good 
Nutrition, Foods for Good Nutrition, 


Planning for Good Nutrition, Special - 


Topics in Nutrition and Nutrition 


Check-Up. Each unit has supplementary 


textbook references, student problems 
and suggested activities. 

It is doubtful if any student could 
use this workbook without developing 
an appreciation of the effect of nutri- 
tion on health, a knowledge of nutritive 
values and improved eating habits. 





Answers to Menu Maze 
Lahm eh os ©) 4.78) S.. ¥3 gy: 7.0; 
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Last Call 


This is the last month in which ,requests for 
educational commercial material listed in the 
Practical 1947 September Coupon Book will 
be accepted and filled. If you wish material 
for summer school classes or to start Septem- 
ber classes, be sure to mail your coupon re- 
quests to Practical Home Economics by 
May I. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS incorporating BETTER Foo) 


_A HUNTING WE WILL GO: Beautiful and unique 








Home Service Director 
Supervisory position with large, progressive, Gas 
& Flectric Utility in Ohio. Must be college grad. 
uate (Home Economics Major) and have at = 
five years’ experience in Home Service Work, 
including surveys and demonstrations in Electric, 
Gas and Home Lighting Fields. Prefer age 30 to 
40. Give complete details regarding education, 
training, experience and personal background. 
State approximate salary expected and submit 
photo. rite Box 95, Practical Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU — 

Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED: (a) Chief ‘nutritionist; 800-bed teach- 
ing hospital; duties consist of supervising clinic 
nutrition. (b) Executive dietitian; 200-bed hos. 
pital located in one of the best residential areas 
of New Jersey, short distance from New York 
City; $300, complete maintenance. (c) Nutrition 
consultant; state department’ of health; West. 
(d) Dietitian to take charge of department, small 
hospital; summer resort town in Southern Michi- 
gan; $300, complete maintenance. (e)- Executive 
housekeeper; one of the leading hospitals in 
Southern California, considerable experience re- 





quired. (f) Dietitian to direct department, store 
cafeteria; interesting proposition. (g) _ Chief 
dietitian; modern, well equipped hospital, 350 


beds; staff of five assistants; $3600-$4800, main- 
tenance, including private apartment; central 
metropolis. 

(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 





JUNIOR-SENIOR BANQUETS 
(No Orders Filled for Less Than $1.00) 


16—Seven Junior-Senior Banquets—$!.00 

Everybody has a program at this téme, why not make 
yours different? SEVEN ideas for Junior-Senior ban- 
quets, with menus, place cards, programs, songs, part- 
ners, decorations. Suggestions for exhibits and fashion 
revues between courses: ‘ 

THE FAIRY FESTIVAL, striking effects in lovely May 

pastels. 


plans. 
BALLOON BANQUET: Complete plans with program. 
HIGH HAT BANQUET: Very gay and ‘‘night-club 


bish. 
WINTER SPORTS BANQUET: Glistens with beauty 

and_ originality. 
SOUTH POLE BANQUET: with complete program. 
AIRPLANE BANQUET: extra modern. with humorous 

class history. 

17—Junior-Senior Circus Banquet—50c 

Here are THREE banquets highly original and effec- 
tive. All include Table and Room Decorations, place 
cards, nut cups, menus, program, and entertainments. 
MOTHER GOOSE BANQUET—Seniors will LOVE this 
THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN—Fun all the wy 


thru. m 
TOY SHOP BANQUET — Fun in a “make believe 
world. P 
18—Junior-Senior Stardust Banquet—60c 
THREE “Winter Wonderland’ banquets that will be 
the talk of the school. Complete plans and programs 
STARDUST BANQUET: Glittering in theme and dee 
oration. 
WINTER WONDERLAND: Northern lights make # 
lovely scene. 
THE NORTH POLE: 
program. 
19—Junior-Senior Romantic Banquet—50c 
THREE “ROMANTIC” banquets just suited. to st 
niors! Complete with decorations, menus, entertainment 
MOONLIGHT BANQUET: No SENIOR cat 


Igloos, bears, sleds, honey of @ 


programs. 
resist this setting! : 
FLOWER GARDEN BANQUET: A romantic “send 
off’’ for Seniors. " 
THE WISHING WELL: A well of happiness {0 


Seniors. 
20—Junior-Senior Dutch Banquet—50c 
TWO banquet themes in detail described from ¢! 
trance to finale. Program suggestions outlined for sue 
cessful evening. 
INDIAN BANQUET: Novel, easy, colorful, very Amer 
ican, familiar music, program given dn detail. 
DUTCH BANQUET: A DUTCH MILL as a center 
piece, waitresses in ‘‘Dutch’’ tulips in gay colots 
program effective. 
21—Junior-Senior Hawaiian Banquet—50c 
TWO colorful banquets as farewell parties to Selo! 
ITALIAN: Italian food for the menu, colorful potter 
and flowers with bright candles, waitresses in 0 


tume. 

HAWAIIAN BANQUET: Guests each given a les 
Palms, flowers, grass skirt, scarves, complete progté® 
and Aloha music. 


22—Junlor-Senior Holiday Banquet—50c 


HOLIDAY INN: Here is an unusual but inexpensl 
banquet the Seniors will long remember. Indiwda¥ 
tables are set around the GYM and each table de 
rated for a different holiday, The banquet progr” 
follows the holidays in theme and is most effectit® 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo 
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pare 
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' THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 


Please send me the material checked below: 











e, be 

4 ‘ad- 

tee 1. American Bemberg Corp., Educational Dept. Page 227 

lectrie Please reserve the following FREE material for me: a. Teaching 

> 30 to Manuals, covering basie background information on Bemberg—also 

ication, use and care. (For Home Economists only). b.——copies Student 
y Folders. (For classroom distribution).  c. One Spring Fashion 











4 

— Chart. d. Swatch of Bemberg material suitable for making blouses. 

10mics, The following material is 40 CENTS, EACH, OR BOTH FOR 75 

fork CENTS: e. Wall Chart with 9 swatches, of fabrics and process 
; ~ diagrams. f. Bottle Exhibit showing the stages in making BEM- 


BERG rayon yarn. 


3. The Best Foods, Inc. Page 225 
Please send me free FROM SOUP TO NUTS, a new recipe booklet 


on real mayonnaise cookery, Quantity limited to 25 copies. 















































teach- 
clinic . > . . . 
d hos- DO YOU EVER 4. Bureau of Educational Services PHE 4-48 Page 231 
York Please send me free of charge the following programs: a. “Baby 
; ae FEEL SORRY FOR YOURSELF? Care for Health and Comfort.”——sets, leaflets. **Health 
ath, 4 Protection Through Cleanliness in the Home.’ sets, leaflets. 
, small 
Michi- ; 
oa 5. Can Manufacturers Institute page 237 
ice re , ‘ Free booklet, “Canned Foods in the Nutritional Spotlight.” 
, as Of course you do—everyone does at times. Classes 
1¢ 
1, 350 
es are crowded, you have so many lesson plans to pre- . . : . 
main »y y P P 6. Celanese Corporation of America Page 281 
come pare—so much to do and so little time. Nevertheless, For teachers: a.—Chart—production and distribution of chemicals, 
, textiles and plasties. b. Window Shopping. e. Fabrice Swatch 
Se ap ’ — + * Cards. d.——Chart—Cellulose Acetate Process and Products. e. 
ind the you don’t need sympathy you need to be aimed in Wall Chart Principal Textile Fibres. Material for classes: f, 
. = a Booklet—fabrie and garment care. g- Tag and Label booklet. 
the direction of PHE’s all-in-one coupon. The 7 What You Should Know About Knit Fabrics. i. What You 
Should Know About Spun Fabrics. 
lesson helps offered here save teachers so much time 
and effort that it’s just: not good sense ithout . : 
F ik | good sense to be witho 7. Church & Dwight Page 288 
0 
‘or ban- them. ——Recipe Booklet, “Good Things to Eat.” 
s, part. 
” fashion 
ely May 8. Corn Products Refining Co. PHE-3 Page 275 
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| unique . Please send me——copies of the KARO Canning and Freezing Book 
' (4th Edition—revised) with new information on freezing. This fully 
rogram. e illustrated book gives tested recipes for preserving fruits, making jams, 
sht-club- Make Your Selections Now H jellies, ete. with syrup made of KARO-and-sugar. 
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9. Funk & Wagnalls Company PHE-4 Page 292 
Please send me the book(s) I have checked below for 10 days’ free 
examination on approval. At the end of 10 days, I will remit the 
price, plus a few cents postage, or return the book(s) postpaid. 
a. Making Housekeeping Easy, $2.75, How To Make Your 
House a Home, $4.00 e. Fundamentals of Apparel Design, $5.00 

Precision Draping, $4.00 


gram. 
umMoroUs 


1d. effec: Indicate the material and the quantities you de- 
s, place i . : 
ments, sire. If there is a charge specified, send a check, 
the way 














money order or stamps. Please do not send cash. 
believe” 


10. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association | Page 283 


I want to know exactly what “CP” standards are. Please send 


FREE copy of “NEW HIGH SPECIFICATIONS for CP, Your Buying 





C 

will be 
rograms 
und dee- 


Guide to Automatic Gas Ranges.’ 


make 4 

11. Gerber Products Company Dept. 624-8 Page 289 
Please send: a. My copy of Teacher's Manual by Edna Mae Me- 
Intosh, M.S., to assist in my course on Infant Nutrition. b.——~ 
copies of the simplified Student’s Leaflets designed to supplement 
classroom discussions. 


ey of @ 
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1. to s- 
ainment 
TOR can 


Bes MAIL TO 


ness fot 


12. Gillum Book Company Pages 293, 294 


a——Catalogue of plays. b. Romantic Banquet. Price $5.00. 
c.——Flower Garden Banquet. Price $5.00. 





io Practical Home Economics 
rol 

for sue 
Gregg Publishing Company Page 293 


Please send information about *“*The Consumer's Economie Life™’ 
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y Amer 468 Fourth Avenue 


* eenter 
y colors 





New York 16, New York 14. H. J. Heinz Company Dept. PHE-x Page 235 


Please send me——reprints for classroom use, of HEINZ LESSON 
SERIES IN FOOD PROCESSING: “How Raisins Are Processed.” (This 
offer good only in U.S.A.). 


dc 

Seniors 
1 potters 
in (0% 
a leds. 
prograa 
15. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Ph-48 Page 277 


Please send: a. Individual samples of Johnson's Liquid Wax. b. 
Teacher’s Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by the 


c 

expensive 
ndiwday 
ple el 


progrs' 
effectire 











Modern Wax Method. ec. Teacher’s Chart, “Wax, a Precious Heritage 
of Nature” (maintenance of floors, furniture and woodwork). e- 
I would also like to schedule a free showing of your sound motion 
picture, “Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school has 16 mm. 
sound equipment.) Please send information. 








APRIL, 1945 295 








- FOOD 
(Continued on next page) 











16. Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co. Dept. HA-6 Page 291 


Please send me: a. 10 Short Lessons In Home Canning——copies. 
b, Kerr Home Canning Book——copies (free to teachers, 10¢ each 
to students). 











17. Knox Gelatine Company Page 290 
Free Cel-Cookery Home Economics Classroom Material 

18. Libby, McNeill & Libby PH-61 Page 285 
Please send d foods hi unit isti of 25 twelve 











page study guides, “Today’s Canned Foods” (punched for 8% x 11 
inch k), sugg d classroom uses, and descriptive labels. 





19. The Manual Arts Press Page 292 
Please send FREE circulars on the following books: a. Notebook 
Illustrations for Table Manners. b. Rating Scale for Personal 
Appearance. 




















20. National Biscuit Company Page 271 
a. “‘Nourishing Dishes with Nabisco Shredded Wheat.” A _ brand- 
new recipe booklet featuring over 50 tested recipes for breakfast, 
lunch or supper and dinner. b.——Seventeen accompanying food 
illustrations. 

21. Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 229 

Please send me——copies of your new Chocolate Recipe Booklet 
“Collectors’ Items.” 
22. Oregon State College Page 232 
Please send information on your Summer Sessions. 
23. Rit Products Corporation Page 287 
Please send me your free booklet “Color in Fashion.” 
24. Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing Page 292 





Please send me the free “HOME WASHING GUIDE” and the 
teachers’ folder “ALL ABOUT BLUING.” 


Textile Book Publishers, Inc. Page 293 
a. A free Spring folder, describing new textile books for home 
economies teachers with textile classes. b——A free display card 
for college book stores, libraries and bulletin boards 1212” x 184%” 
in two colors. 


25 





26. United Carr Fastener Corporation Page 284 


Please send a. Free chart for classroom use. b. Enclosed is $—— 
for Dot Snapper Kits at $1 each (67e to teachers) as described on 
page 284. c. $ is enclosed for refills in colors indicated, at 25c 
a box, (17e to teachers). 1.—Nickel 2.—CGold 3.—Black 4— 
White 5.—Brown 6.—Red 7.—Blue 8.—Green. 








27. United Fruit Company, Home Economics Dept. Cover 2 
reprints of Chiquita Banana’s Ham Banana Roli 





Please serd me 








Recipe. 
28. Westinghouse Electric Corporation Page 233 

reece lg free folder on the Westinghouse 5-Year Appliance 
Your Name (Print) ........ meh par Pate S aA ee iete ears 
a) i area eee Sipebe ale SER keen $56 Pt tien tects 
RUE Riis ce Ree Has oe PONS. oss. DIAC ic kan 
School or Organization ........... shew aves teow ee 
Number of Pupils Taught...... ee Boys..... 
Total Money Enclosed ...... hd Gal een tn 2 ka .4/48 


Practical Home Economics, 469 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
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- CRUNCHY 
94 
PEANUT CLUSTERS MAD 
283 
1 pkg: Nestle’s Semi-Sweet £ | N A JIFFY! 
“a Chocolate Morsels 
—s 1% ¢ salted peanuts 
"7 Melt chocolate over hot (not 
_ poiling) water Add peanuts 
and stif until well coated. 
2 Drop by reaspoonfuls on 
d store for a 
4 SHORT- 
277 
Yield: Wr 
291 “ 
3, Ce sweetened condensed m! 
, lc chopped nutmeats (optional) 
. Melt chocolate over hot water 
a Add sweetened condensed “ae 
and stit until well blended. e 
292 move from heat. Add vanilla and 
a pour into waxed paper lined pan 
Nuts may the mixture 
294 
271 
232 
273 
237 
er4 
a , SS get_XSSGS 
292 me | : ‘ S . 
293 & S 
\ 5* 
204 ss Any Chocolate Treat— NY E : 
an se Nestle’s Semi-Sweet ® $ 
THE GR 
"* | NESTLE’S EATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
233 CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHE 
000 Fay -» NEW YORK 13, N.Y 
» 1948 ® Lamont, Corliss & pe 
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